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mittees of thirty-seven state bankers’ associa- 

tions, including thirteen state secretaries, two 

state presidents, and representatives of a number 
of clearing house associations, met in joint conference 
with the Agricultural Commission of the American 
Bankers Association in Washington on February 26 
and 27. The purpose of the conference was to shape 
the plans of the bankers’ agricultural committees to 
conform to the national readjustment program of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

The set program consisted of a series of addresses 
delivered by Secretary of Agriculture David F. Hous- 
ton, Assistant Secretaries Clarence Ously and G., I. 
Christie; J. R. Mohler, Chief of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry; Charles J. Brand, Chief of the Bureau of 
Markets; C. W. Thompson, specialist in rural organ- 
ization; C. B. Smith, Chief of Extension Work in the 
North and West, and Bradford Knapp, Chief of Ex- 
tension Work in the South. Notable addresses were 
also delivered by C. E. Lobdell, of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board; Dr. P. P. Claxton, Superintendent of the 
United States Bureau of Education, and L. M. Tobin, 
editor of the Banker-Farmer. 

Chairman Joseph Hirsch, in opening the conference, 
presented an outline of the purposes of the meeting, 
emphasizing particularly the plans of the Commission: 
first, for a national farm ownership drive, the object 
of which is to afford facilities to farm tenants by which 
they may become farm owners; second, a great cam- 
paign for better rural education, in which the forces 
of the American Bankers Association are to be brought 
into close co- operation with the national educational 
forces of this country, in a movement for the consoli- 
dation of the rural schools and the bettering of rural 
educational facilities generally; third, a campaign for 
better marketing facilities for farmers to be under- 
taken jointly by the bankers, the United States Bureau 
of Markets and the state agricultural forces. 

The conference, on the whole, was one of the most 
remarkable ever held by the bankers of America, Re- 
ports were presented from each of the states, while 


G nite bankers, representing the agricultural com- 


addresses were also delivered by Vice-President Hawes 
and General Secretary Farnsworth. The conference 
prepared a declaration and series of recommendations 
for the state associations, which were unanimously 
adopted and copies were filed with the Senate and 
House Committees of Agriculture. Chairman Hirsch, 
on behalf of the conference, remained in Washington 
over Saturday in the effort to obtain certain agricul- 
tural appropriations recommended by the Department 
of Agriculture. The declaration of the conference fol- 
lows: 


Declaration of the Conference 


The unique opportunity of the bankers of the United 
States to be a power for the development of a permanently 
prosperous agriculture and a contented country life is con- 
ceded by the United States Department of Agriculture and 
the state colleges of agriculture. 

Much has already been accomplished by the bankers in 
the realization of this opportunity and responsibility, so_im- 
portant to the entire nation. But the surface has only been 
scratched. By loyal co-operation and intelligent leadership 
the bankers of the United States can be welded into a force 
that will be one of the greatest factors in the solution of the 
problems of agriculture and country life that must be solved 
if the national welfare is to be preserved. 

War focused the eyes of the nation upon a profitable and 
productive agriculture as an imperative necessity. If it was 
of public interest in war time that every farm be well tilfed, 
so it is of public interest that every farm be well tilled every 
year. The nation must not forget this lesson. 


BANKERS’ STATE COMMITTEES 


This conference of representatives of thirty-seven bankers’ 
state associations urges upon every bankers’ state association 
the importance of active committees on agriculture and edu- 
cation. 

Those states which have been active should continue and 
strengthen their efforts, and those having no committee on 
agriculture and education, or whose committees are dormant, 
should set about immediately to establish active and ag- 
gressive committees. 

To the Agricultural Commission of the American Bank- 
ers Association is suggested the advisability of formulating 
and submitting to these associations plans for the organiza- 
tion and operation of these committees. 

This conference calls upon the bankers’ state association's 
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to make possible constructive work by these committees by 
providing them with sufficient financial support. 


»  Rurat EpucatTIon 


Agriculture will never become permanently prosperous 
and country life contented until the nation and the states by 
financial appropriation make sure that the children of the 
country receive the education that is their right. Farm 
tenancy and other evils inevitably follow the lack of educa- 
tional advantages in the open country. The children of the 
country shoul receive education equal to that received by 
the children of the city, with the addition that it should be 
an inspiration and preparation for farm life. 

That a majority of the one-room school houses in the 
United States in which most of the children of the farm 
receive all of their education can be consolidated with ad- 
vantageous results, is the opinion of careful students of the 
problem. 

That most rural teachers are without adequate training 
and are underpaid is likewise conceded. 

Therefore, this conference calls upon Congress to enact 
financial legislation that will expedite the extension of the 
consolidated school, the improvement of rural schools which 
are not susceptible to consolidation and better training and 
better salaries for rural teachers. 

This will undoubtedly involve supplementary state legisla- 
tion, and we call upon the Committees on Agriculture and 
Education of the various bankers’ state associations to urge 
their states to take immediate advantage of any Federal appro- 
priations which may be made and otherwise to co-operate to 
improve conditions in rural education. 


Tue Farm Boys ANpD GIRLS 


This conference bespeaks for the boys and girls of the 
open country the continued and increased interest of the 
banker, as manifested in numerous club activities in the past. 

Nothing should be left undone to make the farm profitable 
and likeable for the poy that is to occupy it. It is 
suggested that some of the drift to city can be averted by a 
recognition of the farm boy that involves making him a 
partner of his father. The good offices of the banker can be 
factors in bringing this about. 


Farm TENANCY 


Farm tenancy is a constantly increasing menace to a 
permanently prosperous agriculture and a contented country 
life. It has resulted in a loss of the priceless fertility of the 
soil—the creation of an unsettled farm population—illiteracy 
—an inefficient country school system—a drift from farm to 
city—and unprofitable methods of agriculture. 

Means must be found by which the industrious young 
farmer of character and skill in agriculture, even though of 
limited financial resources, can look forward to becoming a 
farm owner. 

This conference recommends that committees on agri- 
culture of the bankers’ state associations give serious atten- 
tion to methods of correcting this dangerous condition. 

To the committees is suggested the advisability of selecting 
a banker leader in each county to bring together farm owners 
and tenants to devise means for the purchase of farms, utiliz- 
ing governmental and private agencies. 

These committees should also inspire better systems of 
leasing that will provide protection for the fertility of the 
—o tenures and provisions for the maintenance of live 
stock. 


AGRICULTURAL LEADERSHIP 


This conference commends the work of the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the state colleges of agriculture. 
Bankers may well urge upon the public wider co-operation 
with these agencies and a more extended use of the great 
help to agriculture and country life which they are ready to 


supply. 

o the bankers’ state associations committee is suggested 
the importance of making sure that the state colleges of agri- 
culture receive from the various state legislatures requisite 
financial support, 


County AGENTS 


The county agricultural agent has proved a wonderfyl 
force in the extension of agricultural knowledge. 

The extension of the county agent system should be con- 
tinued until, as provided by the Smith-Lever law, there is an 
agent in every agricultural county in the nation. 

The county farm bureaus now existing should be strength- 
ened in every, possible manner, and the bankers of the United 
States are urged to co-operate to widen their influence. 

Where emergency county agents have been established as 
war measures, every effort should be made to continue the 
system permanently, that the nation may be supplied with 
agricultural agents even more rapidly than contemplated by 
the Smith-Lever law. To Congress is suggested the impor- 
tance of making this possible by continuing appropriations for 
these temporary agents. 

This conference also urges the extension of the system 
of home demonstration agents for women that nothing may 
be undone that will make the lot of the farm woman happier 
and healthier. 


MARKETING 


No problem is more pressing than that of the marketing 
and distribution of farm products. The influence and energies 
of the bankers of the United States should be placed behind 
all movements which tend to improve and stabilize these 
processes. In this connection we believe: 

First: The organization of farm marketing associations 
should be encouraged. 

Seconp: The adoption of uniform warehouse receipts 
should be urged. 

Tuirp: We favor laws authorizing the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to still further prescribe grades and standards for 
farm products and to provide for the inspection of same. 

FourtH: We commend the work of the Bureau of Markets 
of the United States Department’of Agriculture in furnishing 
a market news service and urge its further extension. 


Roaps 


It is very gratifying to note the apparently rapid growth 
of sentiment and action favorable to the establishment of 
good roads and highways throughout the country. This mat- 
ter is vitally connected with the betterment of agricultural 
conditions. 

It is inseparably connected with the problems of improved 
rural school conditions. It is a valuable factor in securing 
profit, convenience and economy of time and effort in farming 
operations and in modernizing farm life. We, therefore, urge 
on states, counties and committees to continue the work of 
the building of good roads extensively providing funds for 
this purpose by loan issues and other methods and meeting 
the conditions necessary to share in Federal funds which are 
and shall be available for this work. 


THe “BANKER-FARMER” 


In order that the widest possible publicity may be given 
to the projects advocated by this Conference of Bankers’ 
Agricultural Committees, we recommend that every bankers’ 
association co-operate with the American Bankers Associa- 
tion in distributing the official magazine of the Agricultural 
Commission, The Banker-Farmer, to its members. It is the 
Commission’s principal means of disseminating information 
and inspiration. 


Officials of the Department of Agriculture, in com- 
menting upon the conference, said that it marked a 
new era in the agricultural development of the country, 
and stated that the Agricultural Commission of the 
American Bankers Association and the state commit- 
tees were functioning in the closest co-operation with 
the Federal forces, and that they were performing a 
notable service for the country. Chairman Hirsch’s 
opening statement follows: 


ApprESS BY CHAIRMAN HirscH 


This conference has been called for the purpose of bringing 
the Agricultural Commission of the American Bankers Associ- 
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ation and the agricultural committees of the State Bankers As- 
sociations into direct touch with the heads of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, the Bureau of Education, the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board, and other departments represented on 
this occasion. 

The program has been arranged with the view of presenting 
to you the plans of these departments for the period of recon- 
struction upon which we are entering, with the hope that the 
bankers’ agricultural committees may formulate a national pro- 
gram in accordance therewith. 

It will not be necessary for the chairman to present, at 
this time, an extended outline of the work that has been accom- 
plished by the bankers’ agricultural committees. This has been 
embodied in the annual reports of the chairman of this Com- 
mission which have been placed in the hands of the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the various bureau and departmental heads 
who are with us today. 

As you all know, the principal activities of the committees, 
up to this time, have been directed toward county agent em- 
ployment and the organization of livestock clubs—more espe- 
cially boys’ and girls’ clubs. 

Our energies, in short, have been directed almost entirely to 
problems of food production, but there are other matters vital 
to American agriculture which demand the attention of Ameri- 
can bankers, and we desire to accentuate them at this time. 


The profitable marketing of the farmers’ products is just as 
essential as the production of the crops themselves, and it is a 
lamentable fact that our bankers, generally speaking, have paid 
little attention to this vital problem of marketing. 

Speaking for my own section of the country, the South, 
while we have made wonderful progress during the last few 
years in matters relating to production and diversification of 
our crops, little has been done by bankers toward encouraging 
the organization of marketing associations, the construction 
and Federalization of warehouses, the adoption of uniform 
warehouses receipts, the use of government graders and 
classers, etc. There is a tremendous economic waste in the 
method of sale of our principal commodity, cotton, which could 
be avoided if southern bankers would attack the marketing 
problem with the same energy which they have devoted to 
south-wide food and feed campaigns during the past few.years. 


This question of marketing applies, however, not only to the 
South, but to all sections of our country. 

You will have the opportunity of hearing these matters ably 
discussed by Hon. Charles J. Brand, Chief of the Bureau of 


Markets, and by Mr. C 
on “Rural Finance.” 

The Agricultural Commission has, for years, been directing 
the attention of forward thinking bankers to the fundamental 
importance of better rural education, involving the consolida- 
tion of rural schools and the development of a system of coun- 
try high schools and agricultural schools. There is possibly no 
problem which so directly affects the agricultural prosperity of 
this country as that of our neglected rural education. 

The Agricultural Commission of the American Bankers As- 
sociation has joined hands with the United States Bureau of 
Education in the effort to secure the passage of adequate legis- 
lation to provide Federal aid for rural schools. Last July there 
appeared in The Banker-Farmer the draft of a bill prepared 
by the Bureau of Education—an act providing Federal aid, 
based upon state and local aid, and similar, in its provisions, to 
the Smith-Lever and Smith-Hughes acts. Senator Hoke Smith 
has introduced a bill providing $100,000,000 a year for educa- 
tional purposes, largely rural in their scope, and, while I do not 
know if this bill bears the indorsement of the United States 
Bureau of Education, it appears to have many admirable 
features. 

This conference should go on record as strongly favoring 
the passage of national legislation bearing on this important 
subject and every banker’s state agricultural committee should 
bend its energies toward the adoption of such state legislation 
as may be necessary to secure the benefits of Federal appropri- 
ation. 

If your state committees will intelligently attack this im- 
portant problem of rural education, and put the combined 
influence of the bankers of your several states behind this 
movement, you will have performed a great service to your 
country. 

There is another matter which, up to this time, has received 
but scanty attention at the hands of American bankers, IJ 
refer to the grave problem of farm tenancy, 


. W. Thompson, who will address us 
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As long as 40 per cent. of the farms of this country are 
worked by tenants we can not hope to attain a full measure of 
agricultural prosperity. The Federal farm land banks have 
pointed a way by which tenant farmers may be assisted in the 
purchase of farms, and I hope that as a result of this meeting 
we may formulate some plan by which the bankers’ agricul- 
tural committees may work more closely in touch*with the 
Federal Farm Loan Board and help it in its great mission to 
convert a nation of farm tenants into one of contented farm 
owners. I think it quite possible for the bankers’ agricultural 
committees to engage upon a nation-wide campaign to this end. 

I have in mind a plan for the appointment of a banker in 
every agricultural county of America who will devote his at- 
tention to this purpose. I believe it entirely feasible for the 
bankers to start a movement for the sale of farms by present 
farm owners to existing tenant farmers—picking men of char- 
acter and ability, especially young men—selling them farms 
at fair prices, taking a moderate cash payment and permitting 
the purchasers to make use of the facilities of the Federal 
farm land banks for the maximum amount available. This 
money to be turned over to the vendor, while the remainder 
of the purchase price would be paid for in a series of notes 
extending over a reasonable period of time. In short, the sale 
of the land on such terms as will permit the purchaser oppor- 
tunity to pay for it from the proceeds of the crop yields. 

Why should we not start a nation-wide farm ownership 
drive? Let’s take a lesson from the County Councils of De- 
fense. Our great drives for the Red Cross, Liberty Bonds, 
War Savings stamps, and what not, were put across by the 
county and community unit plan. Let me remind you that for 
several years the Agricultural Commission has been urging 
the state committees to adopt the county unit plan of organi- 
zation, and I tell you now, emphatically, there is nothing 
unsound, nothing visionary, about this a if you will put 
a banker on the job in every one of the twenty-eight hundred 
agricultural counties of the Union and give him a quota. Can 
you not see the possibilities in such a movement? If we could 
succeed in getting even five hundred bankers in five hundred 
counties to head this movement, and if each of these commit- 
teemen succeeded in making home owners out of twenty 
tenant farmers the first year, it means that American bankers 
would have created ten thousand new home owners. 

Put in motion the machinery that will permit hundreds of 
thousands of farms tenants to own their farms and you will 
have bound these men firmly to the soil. When they own it 
they will enrich it, but as long as they rent it, and especially 
on the one-year leases which generally prevail in this country, 
they will continue to impoverish it. Sell the tenant farmer 
his farm and you make a better citizen of him, and then, when 
you furnish the educational facilities that will permit his chil- 
dren to obtain as good an education as the children of the 
cities, you will have gone a long way toward solving the 
problems which are now confronting American agriculture. 
Nay—more than pen ee will have lifted the clouds which 
now darken our social horizon. 

Now just one word more. We have asked you to meet 
here today not merely to hear a number of important ad- 
dresses, not merely to have the usual convention program 
where you listen to a few famous speakers, pass a number of 
perfunctory resolutions, and adjourn, but we have called you 
together for the serious purpose of linking our committees 
with the agricultural and educational forces of our govern- 
ment. To this end we must organize and maintain a standing 
committee on agricultural and educational development, not 
only in every state, but, to make the work of our committees 
effective, let me again point out, as I have on many occasions, 
that we should have a sub-committee in every county of the 
states. 

I respectfully, but most earnestly, urge that, upon your 
return to your homes, each agricultural committee call a 
conference similar to this, meeting preferably at your State 
Colleges of Agriculture, where you can call to your counsel 
the same forces that are represented on this occasion, and that 
you lay out a plan of action best suited to the agricultural and 
educational needs of your state. The same recommendation 
applies to your county sub-committeemen, who should, in turn, 
work with their county agents and county educational forces, 
planning the line of work best suited to the individual needs 
of their own communities. 

It is well for us that we have met here today where we 
may listen to those who direct the great agricultural, educa- 
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tional and economic forces of our government, and I deem it 
well, too, for the departments you represent, Mr. Secretary 
and gentlemen, that you are meeting today with a body of 
men, representing the banking interests of the country, who 
have had the breadth of vision to attack these problems and 
who desire to work in close accord with you, not only for 
the material benefits that accrue to the banking business as a 
result thereof, but in order that they may promote the general 
prosperity and happiness of our people. 

America’s wealth lies in her soil. To conserve and to 
further develop this, our greatest national resource, to increase 
the prosperity of the farmers, who are the nation’s chief pro- 
ducers of wealth, and to provide better educational facilities 
and better living conditions for the farm children—our farm- 
ers of the future—constitutes the mission of the Agricultural 
Commission of the American Bankers Association. To these 
ends I invite your hearty co-operation, and trust the delibera- 
tions of the conference will bear good fruit. 


A full report of the agricultural conference, includ- 
ing the addresses of Secretary Houston and all speak- 
ers, will appear in the April number of the Banker- 
Farmer. 

On Thursday night the Washington Clearing House 
Association gave a banquet at the Washington Hotel, 
complimentary to the Agricultural Commission and 
the Administrative Committee of the American Bank- 
ers Association. The latter Committee held a meeting 
in Washington on that day. 


The Clearing House Committee in charge of this 
enjoyable and successful function was George W. 
White, Chairman; Milton E. Ailes and William T. Galli- 
her. C. H. Rudolph was toastmaster for the occasion ; 
and the speakers were Vice-President R. S. Hawes, 
Joseph Hirsch and Fred. N. Shepherd of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. A feature of the din- 


ner was a moving picture showing of calf distribution 


work by calf clubs in Illinois, given through the 
courtesy of John M. Crebs of that state. 


The representatives at the conference, by states, 
was as follows: 


Alabama.—W. S. 
mittee, Livingston. 

Arizona.—C. B. Smith, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Arkansas.—Karl Hollis, president Arkansas Bankers Asso- 
ciation. B. C. Powell, Little Rock, member Agricultural 
Commission American Bankers Association. H. M. Cottrell, 
manager Agricultural Bureau Little Rock Board of Com- 
merce. 

California—H. C. Carr, chairman Agricultural Commis- 
sion, Porterville. 

Colorado.—George T. Wells, Denver National Bank, chair- 
man Agricultural Commission, represented by alternate. 

Connecticut—Raymond K. Clapp, agriculturist First Na- 
tional Bank, New Haven. W. Smith, Connecticut College of 
Agriculture, Storrs. 


Nicholas, chairman Agricultural Com- 


Delaware.—D. W. Corbit, chairman Agricultural Commis- 


sion, Odessa. 

Florida.—C. J. Carlton, chairman Agricultural Commission, 
Wachella. 

Georgia—J. W. Vaughn, member Agricultural Commis- 
sion, Catersville. Hayens McFadden, secretary Georgia Bank- 
ers Association, Atlanta. Robert F. Maddox, President 
American Bankers Association, Atlanta. 

Idaho.—Fred N. Shephard, member Agricultural Commis- 
sion American Bankers Associon. 


Illinois—M. A. Graettinger, secretary Illinois Bankers 
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Association, also secretary of the Secretaries Section, Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. John M. Crebs, chairman Agri- 
cultyral Commission, Carmi. John Melton, operating Calf 
Club Moving Pictures Illinois Bankers Agricultural Commis- 
sion. Thomas F. Chamberlain, member Agricultural Com- 
mission. John Fletcher, Fort Dearborn National Bank, repre- 
senting Chicago Clearing House Association. L. M. Tobin, 
editor The Banker-Farmer, Champaign. 

Indiana.—G. I. Christy, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
of the United States. 

_ Iowa.—Harry Warner, secretary Iowa Bankers Associa- 
tion. 

Louisiana.—G. C. Gaspard, president Federal Farm Land 
Bank and chairman Louisiana Agricultural Commission. Dr. 
R. O. Young, Youngsville, member Agricultural Commission. 

Maine.—Charles S. Hichborn, president Maine National 
Bankers Association, Augusta. 

Maryland.—John M. Dennis, chairman Agricultural Com- 
mission. V. Vaiden, president Federal Land Bank, Balti- 
more. 

Massachusetts.—George C. Gill, Holyoke. 

Michigan.—Leon F. Titus, chairman Agricultural Com- 
mission, Traverse City. 

Minnesota.—E. L. Mattson, president Minnesota Bankers 
Association, Minneapolis. 

Missouri.—R. S. Hawes, Vice-President American Bank- 
ers Association, St. Louis. Frank Keyser, secretary Missouri 
Bankers Association, Sedalia. Will C. Gordon, Agricultural 
Commission, Marshall. 

New Jersey.—Rufus Keisler, member Agricultural Com- 
mission, Newark. 

New York.—A. C. Kilmer, chairman Agricultural Com- 
mission, Cobleskill. Benjamin C. Smith, member Agricultural 
Commission. Fred. E. Farnsworth, Secretary American 
Bankers Association, New York. Fred. W. Hyde, Secretary 
National Bank Section, American Bankers Association. 

North Carolina.—W. C. Stroud, chairman Agricultural 
Commission, Goldsboro. W. A. Hunt, secretary North Caro- 
lina Bankers Association, Henderson. W. B. Drake, Jr., ° 
Raleigh. 

North Dakota.—James J. Earley, vice-president North 
Dakota Bankers Association, Valley City. 

Ohio.—R. H. Schryver, secretary Ohio Bankers Associa- 
tion, Columbus. M. R. Denver, president Ohio Bankers Asso- 
ciation, Wilmington. O. M. Sams, member Agricultural Com- 
mission American Bankers Association, Hillsboro. Wm. 
Sherer, member Administrative Commission American Bank- 
ers Association. C. A. Hinsch, Ex-President American Bank- 
ers Association, Cincinnati. 

Oklahoma.—Eugene P. Gum, secretary Oklahoma Bank- 
ers Association, Oklahoma City. 

Pennsylvania. —L. T. McFadden, chairman Agricultural 
Commission. John Stubbs, member Agricultural Commission. 
D. S. Kloss, secretary Pennsylvania Bankers Association, 
Tyronne. Chas. Calwell, president Corn Exchange Bank, 
representing Philadelphia Clearing House Association. 

Tennessee.—P. D. Houston, member Agricultural Com- 
mission, Nashville. 

Texas. —James A. Smith, chairman Agricultural Commis- 
sion, Paris. W. A. Philpott, secretary Texas Bankers Asso- 
ciation, Dallas. Joseph Hirsch, chairman Agricultural Com- 
mission, Corpus Christi. 

Vermont.—Ed, Ingalls, secretary Agricultural Commission, 
Burlington. 

Virginia—H. H. Williams, chairman Agricultural Com- 
mission, Chase City. 

Washington. —J. L. Dumas, chairman Agricultural Com- 
mission, Daton. 

West Virginia—James A. Sigafoose, vice-president West 
Virginia Bankers Association, Moundsville. 

Wisconsin.—Burton M. Smith, chairman Agricultural 
Commission, North Lake. J. R. Wheeler, member Agricul- 
tural Commission, Columbus. Geo. D. Bartlett, secretary Wis- 
consin Bankers Association, Milwaukee. 
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Home Economics and the Savings Bank 


By MYRON T. HERRICK 
Chairman Committee on “Service to Members,” Savings Bank Section, 
American Bankers Association ‘ 


ception and operation of the Home Economics 

Bureau of the Society for Savings of Cleveland. 

This bureau was established early last summer. 
It was organized principally with the desire and ex- 
pectation of making the bank more serviceable to its 
depositors and to the community, and in accordance 
with the view that banks, especially mutual savings 
banks, are essentially public service institutions. As 
with most savings banks, the depositors of the Society 
for Savings are chiefly wage-earners of small means. 
Cleveland’s population is 75 per cent. of direct foreign 
extraction. For many of these foreigners the savings 
bank is their most important contact with American 
life. Many of the customers are women. So it seemed 
to the officers of the bank that the institution could do 
nothing more valuable to its patrons and to the com- 
munity than to offer to these people of small means and 
limited outlook on life the services of one or more 
women trained in domestic arts and equipped for 
broad-gauge social and economic teaching. 

Miss Ruth Wardall, of Iowa State University, was 
engaged to organize this department of the bank. She 
spent several months in Cleveland, and after placing 
this work on a continuing basis has lately returned 
to her teaching. I can describe her work in no better 


| HAVE been asked to give an account of the in- 


way than to quote the following brief description of it 
which she has prepared: 

“In accord with the general purpose of the Society 
for Savings to render service of various types aside 
from technical banking, a home economics bureau was 
established in June, 1918. The association of such a 
service with a mutual savings bank is a new one and 


it suggests many possibilities. Home economics is a 
broad subject having much information and material 
of interest to people, and a bank affords excellent 
opportunity for meeting large numbers of people. The 
particular lines for the development of the work of the 
home economics bureau could not be definitely fore- 
seen and outlined. There was no known precedent for 
such an undertaking, and it was necessary to wait and 
to watch and follow up opportunities as they presented 
themselves. 

“War conditions made this the psychological time 
for interest in thrift and savings, and a bank is cer- 
tainly a logical agent to further this interest. Through 
announcements in the bank and in the newspapers 
people have been informed of the establishment of the 
home economics bureau and have been invited to use 
this service in the bank. The response has shown 
people quite alert to matters dealing with the use of 
the income. It is probably only natural that in the bank 
a great deal of interest has centered around the divi- 
sion of the income and the making of the family or 
household budget. A book for the keeping of house- 
hold accounts and the making of the budget was pre- 
pared and is given to those who come for it. A book 
for the keeping of personal accounts was also made 


and these are given to men and women who are keep- 
ing individual rather than household accounts and 
budgets. 

“People with large incomes and people with small 
incomes are interested enough to come into the bank 
for interviews and discussions. Many persons who 
have never made an attempt to systematize the family 
budget in the past are now realizing the desirability of 
using business-like methods for the business of the 
household. 

“Frequently we hear, ‘The money goes, but we 
don’t know where it goes.’ There is a general feeling 
of dissatisfaction with regard to haphazard and care- 
less spending of the family income. The budget sug- 
gests purposeful planning and spending and the idea 
makes a strong appeal to many people. A remarkable 
frankness is shown in declaring the income and dis- 
cussing a reasonable apportionment in its use for the 
individual and for the family. From individuals and 
families that have kept accounts we are gathering some 
interesting figures and information as to the use of the 
income. These records are of great interest and help 
to other people, whether they have kept similar records 
or not, and it is the hope and intention of this bureau 
to collect such data. 

“In June, 1918, when this bureau was established, 
the Food Administration was asking people to restrict, 
if not to discontinue, the use of wheat until the next 
harvest. The use of wheat substitutes was a matter 
of considerable interest and concern to the household, 
and in response to inquiries, a little booklet, ‘Save 100 
Per Cent. Wheat,’ giving directions for using the wheat 
substitutes, was prepared and distributed from the 
bank. Government and state bulletins of interest to 
the home have been obtained also, and these are kept 
for distribution. 

“Aside from the personal interviews in the bank, 
there are coming requests from clubs of all kinds, from 
stores and manufacturing concerns, to talk to people 
along the lines of the use of the income. It is quite 
apparent that cooperation is possible with clubs, 
schools, commercial concerns and social agencies of 
various sorts. As a reasonable part of a constructive 
program plans are being made to occasionally meet 
women with common interests and problems in small 
groups and to work on the solution of some of these 
problems through study, discussion and their expe- 
rience in their own homes. 

“This bureau has been in existence so short a time 
that it is impossible to have much history to relate. 
Neither is it possible to prophesy in regard to the exact 
lines of its greatest service as time justifies or casts 
aside present plans. There is every indication, how- 
ever, that people are interested in this type of service 
on the part of the bank and there is greater reason for 
the continuance of the work than for starting it in the 
first place.” 

Aside from the primary consideration of service, 
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an important feature in all such undertakings is that 
of making the institution favorably known to the pub- 
lic and of demonstrating the extent of the field which 
private enterprise may and should occupy. The 
paternalistic trend of government in banking, as in 
many other lines of activity, tends to bring businesses 
that have always hitherto been carried on exclusively 
by private enterprise into competition with the govern- 
ment. Savings banks are no exception. The postal 
savings system, now well established and with broad- 
ened powers and privileges; the recently created Fed- 
eral farm loan associations with their deposit possibil- 
ities; together with the War Savings stamp plan 
devised for war purposes and continuing on in times 
of peace—these all have their direct effect on savings 
banks. 

We are running mad on paternalism. The war 
powers of the government have been invoked by par- 
tizans of government ownership to bring under direct 
control of Washington utilities in no way necessary 
either to the successful prosecution of the war or the 
conclusion of peace, merely in order that these theorists 
may have opportunity to apply their personal theories. 
Politicians and doctrinaires are taking improper ad- 
vantage of exceptional powers granted the administra- 
tion solely for war purposes, to work out now in time 
of peace their partizan or peculiar purposes. 

The success of the American government, of the 
American nation, has been gained on the principle of 
a “government of the people, by the people and for the 
people.” The people are now being told that the gov- 
ernment can do everything without them. They are 
to be simply wards of the government. That is a 
poisonous doctrine. It is a deadening blow directed 
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at the very source of the strength of our nation. The 
destruction of individual initiative, which is the life 
and power of our people, seems to be the order of the 
day. 

I do nat believe that it is the desire of the taxpayers 
to pay the expense of conducting these governmental 
institutions. Every institution can and should carry 
its own overhead charges. To take it out of the 
pockets of the taxpayer and subsidize socialistic gov- 
ernment undertakings in order that they may compete 
against and eventually stifle individual enterprise is not 
the right way; it is not the American way. It is 
against every fundamental principle of our govern- 
ment. 

One way for the private savings banks to meet this 
highly privileged government competition so far as it 
affects them is to become active in reaching out for 
deposits and more attentive to the local service they 
can render in their respective communities. There is 
a natural tendency for savings bank men to consider 
their duty ended when they have safely invested their 
funds, earned dividends and expenses, and added a 
comfortable sum to surplus. But after these funda- 
mental requirements are satisfied there is a broad field 
of service remaining. In that field lie the opportunities 
for many such special departments as I have described, 
adapted to local conditions as they may exist. Not 
only do these special departments enable the savings 
bank to be of greater service, but they emphasize the 
important place which savings institutions hold in the 
life and development of the country—a place too im- 
portant and valuable to permit them to be supplanted 
by governmental institutions. 


Condition of British Savings Institutions 


The Committee on Savings, Savings Bank Section, 
has entered into a monthly correspondence with Alex- 
ander Cargill, Actuary Edinburgh Savings Bank, 
Edinburgh, Scotland. The February letter recently 
received states: 


I heartily reciprocate your good wishes for our country 
on the cessation of hostilities; the Allied nations have indeed 
gone through a terrible ordeal, but the great object for which 
they, along with the American people, carried on the war has 
been accomplished, and though there may be troublous times 
ahead in the social world, never again should it be possible 
for any nation to plunge the world into a welter of horrors 
such as has been experienced on land and sea during the last 
four and a half years. 

I have to acknowledge receipt of the pamphlet entitled 
“One Hundred Years of Savings Banks,” which is full of 
interest, giving a precis, as it were, of the American savings 
bank system. Savings banks in this country have had during 


the past year a phenomenal success; the deposits have been 
in every case greatly in excess of those of the previous year. 
This is due to the greater amount of money circulating among 
the class from whom the bulk of our depositors are drawn, 
and, notwithstanding the higher cost of living, a goodly pro- 
portion of the increased wages is being saved. Our own in- 
crease is £736,000 and the other banks of a smaller nature in 
the different towns have increased in proportion to their 
population, though some have been helped to a much greater 
degree than Edinburgh by being munition centers. 

With regard to the question you asked as to the amortiza- 
tion of loans, this is a matter of which we in this country 
have no experience, as the government have made most 
stringent regulations as to the investment of savings bank 
funds, which, with the exception of about £20,000,000 on loan 
to municipal corporations and similar bodies secured on the 
rates, are entirely invested with government. 

The latitude allowed in America enables savings banks 
there to give greater facilities to their depositors and higher 
rates of interest. 
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Spring Meeting to Vote on Removal 


The Administrative Committee of the American 
Bankers Association, at a meeting held in Washing- 
ton, Thursday, February 27, 1919, President Robert F. 
Maddox presiding, voted to send the following com- 
munication to all members of the Executive Council 
and the members of the Executive Committees of the 
sections : 


To the Members of the Executive Council and Execu- 
tive Committees of Sections: 


“As you perhaps know, the question of moving the 
headquarters of the American Bankers Association 
from New York to Washington has been discussed for 
some time. 

“At the annual convention of the Association in 
Chicago in September, 1918, a resolution was adopted, 
approving the recommendation of the Committee on 
Co-ordination of Activities of the Association, to the 
effect that ‘the question of moving the headquarters 
of the Association to Washington was earnestly dis- 
cussed, but your committee does not believe such a 
move advisable or practicable at this time.’ The ad- 
ministrative Committee at that time approved that 
resolution. 

“You will recall that our country was then actively 
engaged in war, the City of Washington very much 
crowded by the various enterprises of the Government 
in the prosecution of the war, and it would have been 
practically impossible to have secured desirable head- 
quarters even if the Association had desired to move 
to Washington at that time. 

“At the meeting of the Administrative Committee 
held January 23 and 24, 1919, the question arose as 
to the advisability of the. Association securing larger 
and more commodious quarters in New York, and also 
concerning the establishing of an office in Washington 
in charge of a representative as recommended by the 
Committee on Co-Ordination of Activities; and during 
this discussion the question was raised whether or not 
the time was now propitious to move the headquarters 
to Washington. The armistice had been signed, all 
war activities were being withdrawn, millions of our 
soldiers demobilized and the country rapidly approach- 
ing new conditions arising out of the reconstruction 
period after the war and facing the complicated prob- 
lems of peace. The Committee felt that the objection 
to moving the headquarters to Washington which was 
sound in September last year did not prevail at this 


time, and in order to ascertain the sentiment of the 
Association it was decided to submit the question for 


referendum vote to the members of the Executive Com- 
mittees of the following sections of our Association: 
Trust Company, Savings Bank, Clearing House, Na- 
tional Bank, American Institute of Banking, State Sec- 
retaries and State Bank. The votes cast by the mem- 
bers of these Committees were as follows: 
No. Votes Not 
Section Entitled Affirmative Negative Voting 


Trust Company 7 2 
Savings Bank 1 a 
Clearing House....... 7 
National Bank...... 8 
Institute 3 

State Secretaries 2 

State Bank 2 


13 
“Tt was understood that if there were a pronounced 
sentiment in favor of moving the headquarters to 


Washington among the members of the Executive 
Committees of these various Sections of our Associa- 


. tion, the question would also be submitted to the mem- 


bers of the Executive Council of this Association. This 
was done and the result showed that 87 members of the 
Executive Council voted in favor of the resolution; 
29 members opposed it and 3 members did not vote. 
Total membership of Council, 119. 

“Subsequently a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Trust Company Section was held in New 
York on February 21, and they reversed their former 
approval of the question and unanimously voted oppos- 
ing the removal of the Association headquarters from 
New York to Washington. In addition, some letters 
and requests were received from individual members 
of the Association and Executive Council urging that 
the further consideration of the matter be deferred to 
the spring meeting at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
May 19, 20 and 21. 

“While it appears from the votes received from the 
members of the Executive Committees of the various 
sections and from the members of the Executive Coun- 
cil that there is a very large majority in favor of mov- 
ing the headquarters to Washington, the Administra- 
tive Committee, at its meeting held in Washington, 
February 27, unanimously decided to defer taking 
any further steps toward moving the headquarters 
of the Association until the spring meeting of the 
Executive Council, at which time it is hoped that a 


decision will be reached which shall be satisfactory and 
to the best interest of the Association.” 
Rosert F. Mappox, President. 
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Mutual Savings Banks and the Federal 
| Reserve System 


By W. A. SADD 


Chairman Committee on Federal 


V 7HEN the Federal Reserve Act was in the 
process of enactment into law the mutual 
savings banks were, for a time, considered as 
likely to be permitted, under the act, to be- 
come members of the system. Economic reasons were 
proposed, however, which effectually excluded them. 
Nevertheless, savings banks with capital stock, and 
simply because of their capital, were allowed to come 
in under the Act. There is no essential difference 
other than organization between the stock and mutual 
savings banks. In states where the investments of 
savings are restricted the business done by both classes 
of banks is similar, yet the mutual savings banks have 
been excluded. 

It may be admitted that it is desirable for the Fed- 
eral reserve system to operate solely in connection with 
commercial banking; that the system should be upon 
a thoroughly liquid basis; that, as Paul M. Warburg 
said, “the mutual savings banks would be more of an 
onus than a bonus”; but the fact still remains that 
basically the Federal reserve system is for the pro- 
tection of the banking fabric and to lend stability to 
the banking situation. 

The argument that the Federal reserve system is 
designed distinctly for commercial institutions is shat- 
tered in the light of departmentalization of practically 
all member banks. 

The national banks of the country are increasing 
their savings deposits by leaps and bounds. The in- 
crease in savings deposits in national banks since 1914 
has been at a greater ratio than the aggregate increase 
of the ordinary savings banks. The former savings 
funds ‘which are in constant competition with the sav- 
ings funds 'of ‘state institutions are fully protected by, 
and have the influence of, the Federal reserve system 
behind them. Under such circumstances, is there any 
real reason why the mutual savings banks should be 
excluded ? 

Energetit efforts have been made for the past two 
years to-induce mutual savings banks to invest in 
acceptances, eligible for rediscount at a Federal reserve 
bank, and if it were not for the need of the govern- 
ment for temporary funds, by this time the mutual 
savings banks would be investing a considerable 
amount in bankers acceptances, for most every state 
in the Union has so amended its laws as to permit 
savings funds to be invested in bankers’ acceptances, 
and, in some cases, trade acceptances indorsed by a 
bank or trust company. New York state, for example, 
in the 1918 legislature amended the law so as to per- 
mit mutual savings banks of that state to invest 20 
per cent. of their assets in bankers’ acceptances. Un- 
der such circumstances, if the New York savings banks 
invested the full amount under the law, approximately 
$500,000,000 would be available for such investment. 
It may be estimated that the savings banks have be- 


tween 5 and 7 per cent. of their assets invested in short- . 


Legislation, Savings Bank Section 


term treasury certificates. It is assumed, therefore, 
that an amount equal to this will be invested in accept- 
ances when the need for the flotation of treasury 
certificates of indebtedness has passed. With such an 
amount of eligible paper for rediscount by the Federal 
reserve banks, membership in the Federal reserve sys- 
tem of mutual savings banks seems thoroughly prac- 
ticable. 

Two years ago the’ Savings Bank Section of the 
American Bankers Association was desirous of secur- 
ing Federal legislation which would at that time per- 
mit mutual savings banks to become members of the 
system, but they were confronted with the fact that 
they had no practical way of using the system, even if 
they were permitted to join. Hence, it was found ad- 
visable on the part of the Executive Committee of 
the Section to urge enactment of state laws permitting 
mutual savings banks to invest a certain proportion of 
their funds in paper of the kind and character eligible 
for rediscount with a Federal reserve bank. 

After such legislation had been effectually accom- 
plished it was desired that this Section urge Federal 
legislation which would permit the savings banks to’ 
join the system. Through the efforts of the Savings 
Bank Section’s Committee on Liquid Investments all 
but two states in the Union now permit the savings 
banks to invest in acceptances. As a consequence, the 
time is propitious for the Federal Reserve Act to be 
amended so as to permit the-savings banks to join if 
they care to. Moreover, this course to be immediately 
pursued, the Section feels justified in undertaking. 

The support of all bankers is earnestly urged. The 
American Bankers Association as such is in favor of 
urging the amendment as described. There is no 
desire for the savings banks to utilize investment securi- 
ties in order to secure funds in emergency from a 
Federal reserve bank. 

There are 622 mutual savings banks in the United 
States with almost $5,000,000,000 resources and about 
10,000,000 deposit accounts. This class of savings 
banks, which has no capital stock, is situated in all 
the New England States, in New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia, In- 
diana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Washington and Cali- 
fornia. 

After much thought and consideration on the part 
of the Savings Bank Section Executive Committee, as 
well as the Committee on Federal Legislation, and 
after several conferences with the Federal Reserve 
‘Board, the following bill was drafted and introduced 
in the Senate by Senator Calder of New York, and in 
the House by Mr. Moon of Tennessee: 


A Birt to AMEND SeEcTIons NINE AND NINETEEN OF THE 
FEDERAL RESERVE AcT 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress Assembled, 
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that Section Nine of the Federal Reserve Act be amended 
by adding thereto the following: 


“The Federal Reserve Board, subject to such conditions as 
it may prescribe, may permit any mutual savings association 
without capital stock, incorporated by special law of any 
state, or organized under the general laws of any state, to 
become a member of the Federal reserve bank organized 
within the district in which such mutual savings association 
is located. Any such mutual savings association desiring 
to become a member of the Federal reserve system may make 
application to the Federal Reserve Board, under such 
rules and regulations as it may prescribe for the right to 
become such member. Whenever the Federal Reserve Board 
shall permit the applying bank to become a member of a 
Federal reserve bank, such applicant in lieu of subscription 
to stock of the Federal reserve bank and as a condition of 
membership shall deposit and keep deposited with the Federal 
reserve bank in its district 3 per centum of its surplus fund, 
to be adjusted annually, and an additional sum not exceeding 
3 per centum upon call, upon which it shall be paid 4% per 
cent. interest, such interest to be paid at the time of payment 
of dividends on Federal reserve bank stock. Any mutual 
savings association desiring to withdraw from membership in 
a Federal reserve bank may do so, after six months’ written 
notice shall have been filed with the Federai Reserve Board, 
at the end of which period its deposits with the Federal 
reserve bank shall be repaid to it, after due provision has 
been made for any indebtedness due or to become due to the 
Federal reserve bank.” 

Section 2. That Section Nineteen of the Federal Reserve 
Act be amended by adding immediately after the first sen- 
tence thereof the following: 

“The Federal Reserve Board shall, by regulation, pre- 
scribe the conditions that must be complied with in order 
that deposits may be classed as savings accounts.” 

Section 3. That Section Nineteen of the Federal Re- 
serve Act be further amended by adding at the end of sub- 
division C thereof a new paragraph to read as follows: 


Bankers’ Committee 


An international committee of twenty bankers has 
been formed to protect foreign holders of securities 
of the Mexican republic, its railroads and other com- 
mercial enterprises. Five of the bankers are British, 
five French and the remaining ten, of whom one is 
still to be appointed, are American. The committee 
states that while it is not yet prepared to announce a 
definite program of procedure, in general its functidns 
will be “to inform itself as fully as possible as to exist- 
ing conditions in Mexico, with a view to such positive 
action as may be taken whenever circumstances permit. 
The State Department in Washington and the Foreign 
Offices respectively of the British and French govern- 
ments have been advised of the formation of this 
committee.” The names of the committee follow: 

J. P. Morgan, chairman, J. P. Morgan & Co., 
John J. Mitchell, president Illinois Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago. Walter T. Rosen, Ladenburg, Thal- 
mann & Co. Charles H. Sabin, president Guaranty 
Trust Co., New York. Mortimer L. Schiff, Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. James A. Stillman, chairman of the board 
National City Bank, New York. James N. Wallace, 
president Central-Union Trust Co., New York. Albert 
H. Wiggin, chairman of the board Chase National 
Bank, New York. Robert Winsor, Kidder, Peabody 
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“Two-thirds of the 3 per cent. of time wr ag required 
to be maintained as reserve by subdivisions A, B and C 
thereof may consist, in the case of savings accounts only as 
defined by the Federal Reserve Board, of bonds of the United 
States issued since April 4, 1917, deposited with the Federal 
reserve bank.” 


Regarding the amendment to Section Nine, the 
underlying purpose for suggesting an apparent de- 
parture from the rule of stock subscription is because 
of the difficulty that would be experienced in the sev- 
eral states in securing amendment to investment laws 
which would permit stock ownership by savings banks. 
Otherwise, the deposited funds and the return to the 
bank in interest would be equivalent to stock subscrip- 
tion and the dividend thereon at 6 per cent. to the 
banks now members, or at present permitted to become 
members. 

Regarding the amendment to Section Nineteen, the 
new character of reserves would apply to all banks that 
have savings accounts. The Federal reserve system is 
sufficiently strong as to bear any possible burden which 
may be the result of the changed character of reserves. 
Relatively speaking, the actual amount of such re- 
serves is not material. Any burden that may be the 
outcome therefrom would be considerably offset by 
the great benefits derived from its operation. It would 
assure the mutual savings banks becoming members of 
the system. It would tend to bring state banks closer 
to the system. It would lend confidence of the people 
of small means to the banks in general and tend to 
create a greater protection to the banking fabric. 


on Mexican Interests 


& Co., Boston. Laurence Currie, Glyn, Mills Currie 
& Co., London. Sir Clarendon Hyde, S. Pearson & 
Son, Ltd., London. E. R. Peacock, chairman of the 
bondholders committtee of the Mexico Tramways and 
the Mexican Light and Power Group of* Companies, 
London. Vivian H. Smith, Morgan, Grenfell & Co., 
London. Vincent W. Yorke, chairman of the Mexican 
Railway Co., Ltd., London. William d’Eichtal, Mira- 
baud & Co., Paris. Georges Heine, director of the 
Banque de Il’Union Parisienne. Andre Honnorat, mem- 
ber of the Commission for the Protection of French 
Holders of Mexican Securities. Jacques Kulp, auditor 
of the Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas, Paris. Joseph 
Simon, inspector of Finance, general delegate of the 
Commission for the Protection of French Holders of 
Mexican Securities. 

' Alternates for the American members to serve in 
case of need were named. They are: John H. Fulton 
for James A. Stillman. Benjamin S. Guinness for 
Walter T. Rosen. Jerome J. Hanauer for Mortimer 
L. Schiff. E. D. Hulbert for John J. Mitchell. Thomas 
W. Lamont for J. P. Morgan. Frank W. Remick for 
Robert Winsor. Francis H. Sisson for Charles H. 
Sabin. Edward R. Tinker for Albert H. Wiggin. 
J. Y. G. Walker for James N. Wallace. 


Grist from the News Mill 


British COMPETITION IN STEEL TRADE 


According to a bulletin issued by the American 
Chamber of Commerce in London, British iron and 
steel interests are convinced that they can produce 
iron products more cheaply than any other country. 
The end of the war finds Great Britain with a steel 
producing and manufacturing capacity something like 
60 or 70 per cent. larger than at the beginning. Their 
chief pre-war competitor was Germany, whom they 
believe they have removed from the field for a time 
at least. Twenty years ago Britain exported four 
times as much iron and steel as Germany; in the last 
year before the war the Germans exported a million 
tons more than Great Britain. It is believed in Eng- 
land that American productive costs are too high to 
permit of really successful competition with Britain in 
neutral markets, and that the United Kingdom will 
be able to maintain first place if it gets assistance 
from the state, and no trouble from labor. Manufac- 
turers are converting their machinery to peace work. 
Very great extensions of plant are under way. One 
concern is proposing to cover 350 acres with new iron 
and steel producing plant, with a view to an output 
of 20,000 tons per week. In order to meet the pro- 
spective demands of steel-makers the government is 
endeavoring to secure a million tons of pig iron from 
the United States for delivery during 1919. 


No NEED To STIMULATE GOLD PRODUCTION 


The committee appointed by former Secretary of 
the Treasury McAdoo to investigate the gold situa- 
tion has made its report to Secretary Glass, advising 
the government not to take steps to promote or stim- 
ulate the production of gold. “Contrary to the belief 
apparently entertained in many quarters,” says the re- 
port, “the structure of banking credit in any country 
during wartime does not depend very much, if at all, 
on the amount of gold that can be made available as a 
reserve for that structure. Undoubtedly the rise in 
prices in this country since 1914 is to a great extent 
due to the heavy importations of gold during 1915 
and 1916. 

“The cessation of hostilities has radically changed 
the situation, and, with the change in the situation, 
any need of particular effort to promote or stimulate 
our gold production, which may have existed, has 
ceased. There is now no danger of an impairment of 
confidence. The dimensions of our financial prob- 
lems are becoming, clear, and we know that we can 
without permanent strain meet any financial require- 
ment the government will be willing to assume. 

“Some further expansion of credit may result 
from our expenditures for demobilization and read- 
justment, but we can look forward to a comparatively 
early contraction of our credit structure with the at- 
tending circumstances of a free gold market and a 
gold reserve that shall once more perform its normal 
function of regulating credit conditions. That move- 
ment will, we believe, be both preceded and accom- 
panied by lower commodity prices, 


“Under these circumstances there is in our opinion 
no need for artificial stimulation of gold production. 
Not only has any need therefore passed, but there 
have come into operation causes that will in due time 
restore all industry, including the mining of gold, to a 
normal basis. Gold mining will then become again 
normally profitable and respond automatically to nor- 
mal stimuli. 

“Tt is therefore the judgment of this committee 
that no steps should be taken by the government to 
stimulate or promote the production of gold.” 


WALKER BROACH 


Walker Broach, vice-president Whitney-Central 
National Bank, New Orleans, La., died February 2, 
1919. He was a member of the Executive Council of 
the American Bankers Association from Mississippi for 
the term 1915-1917. In 1916 he served as a member 
of the Committee of Twenty-five. Mr. Broach had 


a great many friends, who sincerely regret his passing. 


SENATE KEEPS SUB-TREASURIES 


The Senate on February 20 refused to concur in 
the proposal of the House to abolish the nine sub- 
treasuries at Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis and 
San Francisco, and accordingly provision was made 
in the legislative, executive and judicial appropriation 
bill for their continuance. The Senate had before it a 
letter from Secretary Glass urging the restoration of 
the appropriations, which had been stricken out by the 
House. He asked that the sub-treasuries be continued 
another year and stated that before the next appropri- 
ation bill came up he expected to present a reorganiza- 
tion plan, dividing the functions of the sub-treasuries 
between the Treasury and the Federal reserve bank 
system. 


New Currency SYSTEM FOR BRAZIL 


The gradual adoption of a gold standard through 
a convertible note issue backed by a one-third fund of 
gold, and the gradual retirement of the present irre- 
deemable paper currency, are involved in a proposed 
new law for the establishment of a new national bank 
of issue and discount for Brazil. Under the proposed 
measure a fifty-year charter is to be granted to a 
stock bank to be called the Bank of Brazil. It would 
have a directorate of nine members, including the 
president, who would be appointed by the Federal 
Government, three directors to be chosen by the com- 
mercial banks with Brazilian charters and stockholders 
and five directors elected by the stockholders of the 
proposed bank. The bank would be capitalized at the 
equivalent of about $54,600,000 in United States cur- 
rency, divided into 500,000 shares. The institution 
would have the exclusive privilege of note issue pay- 
able at sight in Brazilian minted gold currency and 
would be limited to a note issue of $327,000,000, to 
be guaranteed by a metallic fund of Brazilian or for- 
eign currency to the amount of $109,200,000. The 
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remaining sum would be backed by bills of exchange 
maturing within ninety days and having three signa- 
tures, one of them a bank. In case of necessity, for 
emergency increase the bank would be empowered to 
issue beyond the limit named above, but would be 
taxed 8 per cent. for the excess. The government 
would deposit the $109,200,000 of gold, being author- 
ized to make an arrangement with the State of Sao 
Paulo for the sale of coffee held for valorization, also 
to put into the fund the holdings of the present con- 
version fund. 

An obligation to redeem the present paper money 
in compensation for this gold deposit at the rate of 
5 per cent. a year would be assumed by the bank and 
the redemption would be accelerated by annual pay- 
ments representing half the excess profits of the bank, 
above 10 per cent. due to stockholders. The other 
half of this excess would go to increase the metallic 
fund of gold. 

The bank would have special powers for the con- 
trol of exchange. Its business would include all or- 
dinary banking transactions and accounts, also extraor- 
dinary operations in aid of agriculture. If enacted the 
law would authorize the executive power to negotiate 
with the present Bank of Brazil an agreement by which 
it would become the.new bank of issue; failing in which 
negotiations he would be empowered to contract with 
some other bank. 


To CompiLe DATA ON FoREIGN CREDITS 


With the assistance of the War Trade Board and 
the Treasury Department, the Department of Com- 
merce has undertaken the work of gathering extensive 
information on credit conditions in other countries, 
such data to be placed at the disposal of prospective 
purchasers of private securities. The object is to en- 
courage American investment in foreign securities, 
and eventually it is planned that an American investor 
considering the purchase of stocks or bonds of some 
industrial enterprise or public service corporation in a 
foreign country will be able to apply to the Department 
of Commerce for information on the general credit 
standing of the enterprise. It is expected that by this 
means the sales of foreign securities of doubtful value 
in the United States will be minimized and the market 
for legitimate securities strengthened. It will also aid 
in gradually cutting down outstanding government 
loans to the Allies and replacing such obligations with 
private capital. 


RECORD VALUES FOR JANUARY EXPoRTS 


January exports exceeded in value the total for 
any previous month in the history of American com- 
merce, according to a statement issued by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce. The export figure announced for January 
is $623,000,000, as against a total of $566,000,000 for 
December and $505,000,000 for January of last year. 
Only twice before have exports reached the $600,- 
000,000 mark. During the seven months of the fiscal 
year ended with January the exports totaled $3,798,- 
000,000, as compared with $3,450,000,000 for the cor- 
responding period of the previous year. 

The value of imports in January was $213,000,000, 
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as compared with $211,000,000 in December and 
$234,000,000 in January, 1918. For the seven months 
ended with January imports totaled $1,698,000,000, 
which is a slight gain over the $1,634,000,000 for the 
similar period of the previous year. The excess of ex- 
ports over imports in January was $410,000,000, an 
impressive total when it is remembered that the excess 
of exports for the entire fiscal year 1914, the last nor- 
mal year, was only $470,000,000. 

The imports of gold amounted to $14,000,000 for 
the seven months ended with January, against $79,- 
000,000 last year. Exports totaled $23,000,000 for the 
same period, as compared with $173,000,000 in 1918. 
Imports of silver amounted to $41,000,000 for the 
seven months, or practically the same as for the 
previous year. Exports amounted to $179,000,000, as 
against $52,000,000 for the corresponding seven 
months of the fiscal year 1918. 


One LAnp BANK LOANS OvER S1x MILLIONS 


The farmers of the First Federal Land Bank Dis- 
trict, comprising the six New England States, New 
York and New Jersey, have received 2,298 loans, ag- 
gregating $6,225,295, from the Federal Land Bank of 
Springfield. There are now 128 associations in the 
district and others are being constantly organized. 
The number of associations, together with the num- 
ber and amount of loans in each state, is shown in the 
following table: 


No. of 
Assoc. Amount 
$527,600 
168,400 
553,600 
1,103,255 
61,100 
779,000 
2,480,290 
552,050 


No. of Loans 
317 
New Hampshire 78 
Vermont 197 
Massachusetts 444 
Rhode Island 29 
Connecticut 251 
New York 818 
New Jersey 164 


To Stupy SHIPPING PROBLEMS 


Harry A. Wheeler, President of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, has appointed a com- 
mittee to make a comprehensive study of the entire 
shipping situation with a view to submitting a report 
to the membership of the Chamber. The study will 
take in all of the problems confronting the country in 
the formulation of a merchant marine policy. It will 
include such questions as these: 


Shall the government continue to own and operate 
the tonnage in its possession and under construction 
on government account? 

If it does retain ownership shall it charter ships 
to operators? 

If the ships are sold shall differentials in the 
emergency cost of construction and nominal values be 
ene or written off to admit competitive opera- 
tion: 

What, if any, differentials in operation other than 
cost of tonnage must be met by changes in regula- 
tions or amendments to the laws to provide assured 
success in competitive operation ? 

What tonnage would be available for sales to 
private owners and how could its acquisition be 
financed ? 
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How should tonnage, if turned back to private 
operators, be distributed as respects ocean transporta- 
tion, coastwise shipping and lake transportation ? 

If the government retains ownership and operates 
tonnage what definite shipping routes should be estab- 
lished and what sort of tramp service should be built 
up? 

The purpose of the study, as explained by Mr. 
Wheeler, is to ascertain just what the country desires 
in the way of a shipping policy and to learn what the 
business interests of the nation believe is the best 
procedure. Mr. Wheeler’s announcement was made 
after conferences with Chairman Hurley of the Ship- 
ping Board, who has asked the Chamber’s aid in out- 
lining a policy that will work to the best interest of 
the entire nation. 


RouNDING UP FRAUDULENT STOCK SELLERS 


Announcement has been made by the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World of a plan to put such 
weight behind its fight against fake stock promotion 
schemes, during the next few months, as to bring 
about a literal round-up of such fakers, this work be- 
ing in charge of Richard H. Lee, who recently re- 
turned to the organization as its special counsel in 
charge of investigation work. 

Work which the association has in the past done 
in the oil fields will be continued and redoubled, it is 
announced, while the good work the association has 
done to stamp fraudulent stock promotion schemes 
out of the automobile and other industries will be con- 
tinued with renewed vigor. 

A bulletin from the Associated Advertising Clubs 
points to the fact that the work of the fake promoter 
is detrimental to legitimate business in many ways, 
among them being: 


“1. It diverts funds out of the channels of honest 
business, making legitimate flotations harder. 


“2. Advertising done by the fakers minimizes the 
force of the advertisements of legitimate brokers. 


“3. Inexperienced persons who learned for the 
first time during the war to save and invest in con- 
servative securities are being induced to trade their 
bonds for fake stocks, and will thus be discouraged in 
habits of thrift and wise investment. 

“4. The fake promoter’s favorite method for sell- 
ing stock is to attempt to show that existing businesses 
in the line under consideration are making enormous 
profits, giving the impression that, business teems with 
profiteers. They do not picture the failures, or the 
struggles that others have had in getting started. 
They show only the rosy side of the picture.” 


RESERVE City BANKERS 


The Reserve City Bankers have changed the date 
of their convention to be held at New Orleans, La., 
from April 30, May 1 and 2, to March 31, April 1 and 
2, owing to the possible conflict with the dates of the 
Victory Loan campaign. 
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AMERICAN ACCEPTANCE COUNCIL 


Robert H. Bean of Boston, ex-president of the 
American Institute of Banking, has been appointed ex- 
ecutive secretary of the American Acceptance Council, 
effective March 3. This Council succeeds the Ameri- 
can Trade Acceptance Council. One of the first forms 
of propaganda to be used will be the publication of a 
regular journal on the use of trade and bank accept- 
ances. 


RESERVE Boarp’s NEw CouNSEL 


Milton C. Elliott has resigned as General Counsel 
for the Federal Reserve Board to resume private prac- 
tice. Mr. Elliott has been connected with the Fed- 
eral reserve system since its organization. In 1913 
he was appointed counsel to the Comptroller of the 
Currency and during that year as special representa- 
tive of the Treasury Department he assisted in the 
revision of the bill which became the Federal Reserve 
Act, when it was under consideration by the Banking 
and Currency Committee of the Senate. This bill 
became a law on December 23, 1913, and Mr. Elliott 
was then appointed secretary and counsel of the Re- 
serve Bank Organization Committee and as such had 
charge of the administrative and legal work of the 
committee in organizing the twelve Federal reserve 
banks. When the Federal Reserve Board was or- 
ganized he was appointed counsel and has continued in 
that position since that time. Mr. Elliott has been. 
retained as consulting counsel of the Federal Reserve 
Board at Washington. George L. Harrison has been 
appointed General Counsel of the Board to succeed 
Mr. Elliott. Mr. Harrison, who has been assistant 
counsel for the Board since November 1, 1914, was 
formerly, Law Secretary for Mr. Justice Holmes, of 
the United States Supreme Court, to which position 
he was appointed upon graduation from the Harvard 
Law School. 


BALTIMORE CHAPTER BANQUET 


The seventeenth annual banquet of Baltimore Chap- 
tev, American Institute of Banking, was held at the 
Hotel Belverdere, Saturday evening, March 1. About 
350 bankers were present and chapters of various cities 
in the east were well represented. The banquet was 
up to date in every particular and was known as a 
“Victory Dinner.” Adrian J. Grape, president, pre- 
sided. Joseph C. France was the toastmaster. Rev. 
Edwin L. Leonard delivered the invocation and the 
addresses, which were most excellent, were delivered 
by S. Davies Warfield of Baltimore, Francis H. Sisson 
of New York City, Hon. James H. Preston, Mayor of 
Baltimore and J. C. Thomson, President of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking. A fine orchestra furnished 
the music; Hobart Smock was soloist and everybody 
sung the popular songs. The American Bankers Asso- 
ciation was represented by General Secretary Fred. E. 
Farnsworth. 


LEGAL 


THOMAS B. PATON, GENERAL COUNSEL 


Pending Federal Legislation 


HE following subjects of pending legislation are 
published as of interest to our members: 


RECENT AMENDMENTS OF FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 


3elow is a copy of S. 5236, which passed the 
Senate on January 20, as it passed the House in 
amended form February 17. 

As the bill passed the Senate it covered three sub- 
jects: (1) disposition of net earnings, (2) rediscount 
of notes secured by Liberty Bonds and (3) engraved 
signatures on national bank notes. 

The House Committee, in reporting the bill, in- 
cluded two further subjects, (4) providing for 
branches of national banks in cities and (5) covering 
eligibility of ex-members of Federal Reserve Board 
as officers of member banks. The House before pass- 
ing the bill struck out the provision for branch banks, 
but retained the other. The American Bankers Asso- 
ciation is on record as opposed to branch banking in 
any form and our Committee on Federal Legislation 
filed a protest with the House Committee against this 
particular provision. 

The bill at this writing (February 23) is in the 
hands of the conferees (Messrs. Owen, Hitchcock and 
McLean on the part of the Senate and Messrs. Phelan, 
Eagle and Hayes on the part of the House) and it will 
doubtless be passed before this issue of the JouRNAL 
reaches our members. 

Following is the bill as it passed the House on Feb- 
ruary 17: 


Concress—3p SESSION 
S. 5236 


AN ACT 


To amend sections seven, ten, and eleven of the Federal Re- 
serve Act, and section fifty-one hundred and seventy-two, 
Revised Statutes of the United States. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
that part of the first paragraph of section seven of the Fed- 
eral reserve Act which reads as follows: “After the aforesaid 
dividend claims have been fully met, all the net earnings shall 
be paid to the United States as a franchise tax, except that 
one-half of such net earnings shall be paid into a surplus 
fund until it shall amount to forty per centum of the paid-in 
capital stock of such bank,” be amended to read. as follows: 


“After the aforesaid dividend claims have been fully met, 
the net earnings shall be paid to the United States as a fran- 
chise tax, except that the whole of such net earnings shall be 
paid into a surplus fund until it shall amount to one hundred 
per centum of the subscribed capital stock of such bank, and 
that thereafter ten per centum of such net earnings shall be 
paid into the surplus.” 


Sec. 2. That that part of section ten of the Federal Reserve 
Act which reads as follows: “The members of said board, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Assistant Secretaries of the 
Treasury, and the Comptroller of the Currency, shall be inel- 
igible during the time they are in office and for two years 


thereafter to hold any office, position, or employment in any 
member’ bank,” be amended to read as follows: 


“The Secretary of the Treasury, the Assistant Secretaries 
of the Treasury, and the Comptroller of the Currency shall be 
ineligible during the time they are in office and for two years 
thereafter to hold any office, position, or employment in any 
member bank. The appointed members of the Federal Reserve 
Board shall be ineligible during the time they are in office and 
for two years thereafter to hold any office, position, or employ- 
ment in any member bank, except that this restriction shall 
not apply to a member who has served the full term for which 
he was appointed.” 


Sec. 3. That section eleven of the Federal Reserve Act, as 
amended by the Act of September seventh, nineteen hundred 
and sixteen, be further amended by striking out the whole of 
subsection (m) and by substituting therefor a subsection to 
read as follows: 

“(m) Upon the affirmative vote of not less than five of its 
members, the Federal Reserve Board shall have power to per- 
mit Federal reserve banks to discount for any member bank 
notes of any one borrower in excess of the amount permitted 
by section nine and section thirteen of this Act: Provided, 
however, That all such notes discounted for any member bank 
in excess of the amount permitted under such sections shall be 
secured by not less than a like face amount of bonds of the 
United States issued since April twenty-fourth, nineteen hun- 
dred and seventeen, or certificates of indebtedness of the 
United States.” 


Sec. 4. That section fifty-one hundred and seventy-two, 
Revised Statutes of the United States, be amended to read as 
follows: 

“That in order to furnish suitable notes for circulation the 
Comptroller of the Currency shall, under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, cause plates and dies to be en- 
graved, in the best manner to guard against counterfeiting and 
fraudulent alterations, and shall have printed therefrom and 
numbered such quantity of circulating notes in blank, or bear- 
ing engraved signatures of officers as herein provided, of the 
denominations of $1, $2, $5, $10, $20, $50, $100, $500, and $1,000, 
as may be required to supply the associations entitled to receive 
the same. Such notes shall express upon their face that they 
are secured by United States bonds deposited with the Treas- 
urer of the United States, by the written or engraved signa- 
tures of the Treasurer and Register, and by the imprint of the 
seal of the Treasury; and shall also express upon their face 
the promise of the association receiving the same to pay on 
demand, attested by the written or engraved signatures of the 
president or vice-president and cashier; and shall bear such 
devices and such other statements and shall be in such form 
as the Secretary of the Treasury shall, by regulation, direct.” 


AppENDA. The above bill as reported by the Con- 
ferees to the House, February 24, contains certain 
changes as follows (line numbers refer to above print) : 


In Section 1, line 12, after the word “earnings,” the fol- 
lowing words are inserted: “Including those for the year 
ending December 31, 1918.” 

In Section 2, lines 8 and 9, the words “the Assistant Sec- 
retaries of the Treasury” are stricken out. 

Section 2, line 12, the word “appointed” is struck out and 
the word “appointive” substituted therefor. 

Section 3, line 9, after the word “notes,” the following 
words are inserted: “drafts or bills of exchange bearing the 
signature or indorsement.” 

Section 3, line 10, after the word “act,” the following words 
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are inserted: “but in no case to exceed 20 per cent. of the 
member bank’s capital and surplus.” 

Section 3, line 11, after the word “notes,” the following 
words are inserted: “drafts or bills of exchange.” 

Section 3, line 13, after the word “bonds,” the following 
words are inserted: “or notes.” 

Section 3, line 16, after the words “United States,” the 
following words are inserted: “Provided further, That the 
provisions of this subsection (m) shall not be operative after 
December 31, 1920.” 


COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY 


The following bill was introduced in the House on 
February 15 by Mr. McFadden of Pennsylvania and 
referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency: 


CoNGRESS—3p SESSION 
H. R. 15983 


A BILL 


To abolish the Bureau of the Comptroller of the Currency 
and the office of Comptroller of the Currency, and author- 
ne ' Federal Reserve Board to perform the duties 
thereo 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
the Bureau of the Comptroller of the Currency in the Treasury 
Department and the office of Comptroller of the Currency be, 
and they are hereby, abolished, except as hereinafter provided 
in this Act. 

Sec. 2. That the duties now imposed by law upon the 
Bureau of the Comptroller of the Currency and upon the 
Comptroller of the Currency shall hereafter be performed 
under and by direction of the Federal Reserve Board; and all 
employees of the Bureau of the Comptroller of the Currency now 
provided for by law shall be transferred to and hereafter be 
under the control and direction of the Federal Reserve Board, 
which board shall also disburse all appropriations for salaries 
and for other expenses of the Bureau of the Comptroller of 
the Currency and shall submit detailed estimates in its next 
annual report of the number of employees, their salaries, and 
of other necessary expenses for the administration of the 
duties hereby imposed upon said board. 

Sec. 3. That all Acts or parts of Acts inconsistent or in 
conflict with this Act are hereby repealed. 


The following resolution was introduced in the 
House on February 15 by Mr. McFadden of Pennsyl- 
vania and referred to the Committee on Rules: 


ConcREss—3p SESSION 
H. R. 578 


RESOLUTION 


Resolved, That the Speaker appoint a select committee of 
seven members of the House, and that such committee be in- 
structed to inquire into the official conduct of John Skelton 
Williams, Comptroller of the Currency, in his capacity as 
such comptroller, in the relationship thereof not only to the 
functions of said office as prescribed by law and by regulations 
issued by the Secretary of the Treasury and by said Williams, 
but also in his official relationships to the offices of Secretary 
of the Treasury, Secretary of the Navy, Secretary of War, 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, to the Federal Reserve 
Board, to the War Finance Corporation, to the Capital Issues 
Committee, to the United States Shipping Board, and to the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, respectively; said committee 
shall also inquire whether said Williams has any private bank- 
ing connections or partnerships or is otherwise interested in 
banking or brokerage concerns in the cities of Richmond, 
Virginia, or Baltimore, Maryland, or both, and what connec- 
tion any or all of these have had in the past year with pur- 
chases or sales of stocks in International Mercantile Marine 
and Russian bonds or other securities, if any fiduciary or other 
relationship exists or has existed between such banks and 
the Richmond Federal reserve bank or its branch at Baltimore, 
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Maryland. Said committee shall also inquire into the official 
conduct of said John Skelton Williams in his official capacity 
as Director of Finance and Purchases of the United States 
Railroad Administration. Said committee shall also inquire 
into the acquisition of sites for naval operations of any kind 
and report to the House whether, in their opinion, the said 
John_ Skelton Williams, while in said office. of Comptroller of 
the Currency or in an official capacity directly, indirectly, or 
ex- -officio in connection with any other governmental office, 
commission, board, or agency, has been guilty of acts which 
were designed or calculated to overthrow, subvert, or corrupt 
the Government of the United States or any department or 
officer thereof; and whether the said John Skelton Williams 
has been guilty of any act, or has conspired with others to do 
acts, which, in contemplation of the Constitution, are high 
crimes or misdemeanors, requiring the interposition of the 
constitutional powers of this House, and for such purposes 
said committee shall have power to send for person and papers 
and administer oaths, and shall have the right to report at any 
time. 


In the Senate on February 5 Mr. Weeks of Massa- 
chusetts also introduced the following bill, which was 
referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency: 


65rH CoNGRESS—3pD SESSION 
5837 


A BILL 


To abolish the office of the Comptroller of the Currency and 
transfer the functions thereof to the Federal Reserve 
Board. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
the office of the Comptroller of the Currency is Hereby abol- 
ished and all duties, powers, authority, and jurisdiction, 
whether supervisory or otherwise, now imposed or conferred 
upon the office of the Comptroller of the Currency by Acts of ° 
Congress are hereby transferred to and imposed and conferred 
upon the Federal Reserve Board. 

Sec. 2. That all clerks and employees now employed in or 
by the office of the Comptroller of the Currency are each and 
all hereby transferred to said Federal Reserve Board at their 
present grades and salaries. 

Sec. 3. That the library, furniture, fixtures, records, seal, 
and other property pertaining to the office of the Comptroller 
of the Currency are each and all hereby transferred to said 
Federal Reserve Board. 

Sec. 4. That all Acts or parts of Acts inconsistent with 
this Act are, so far as inconsistent, hereby repealed. 


REGULATION OF Export SAVINGS FROM THE UNITED 
STATES 


In the. Senate on January 28 Mr. King of Utah 
introduced S. 5472, a bill to establish within the De- 
partment of the Treasury a bureau for the regulation 
and supervision of the export of savings from the 


United States. The bill was referred to the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency. It seeks to es- 
tablish in the Treasury - Department a Bureau of Export 
of Savings in charge of a Director of Export of Sav- 
ings, such bureau to have general supervision and reg- 
ulation of the business of transmitting and forwarding 
out of the United States to any foreign country sums 
of $100 or less received directly or indirectly for pur- 
pose of transmission from persons other than citizens 
of the United States, residing in the United States. 
It makes it unlawful after April 1, 1919, for any person 
or corporation to enter upon or continue such business 
without receiving a yearly license, to obtain which cer- 
tain requirements must be complied with, including a 
license fee of $1,000 and, where the applicant is not a 
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bank or trust company, there must be deposited with 
the Treasury Department cash or securities as speci- 
fied, in no case less than $10,000. Banks or trust com- 
panies receiving money for transmission may also be 
required to deposit securities where the director deems 
the security afforded by state laws insufficient for the 
protection of customers. The director may require 
reports in writing from licensees. The bill contains 
a number of other requirements which will not be 
detailed in view of the improbability of any favorable 
report of this bill. 


PUBLICATION OF REporTs OF ResouRCES, LIABILITIES 
AND DIVIDENDS 


The following bill was introduced in the Senate 
by Mr. Penrose of Pennsylvania on February 5 and 
referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency: 


65TH CoNnGRESS—3p SESSION 


S. 5541 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
February 5, 1919 


_Mr. Penrose introduced the following bill; which was read 
twice and referred to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency: 

A BILL 


To provide for publication by national banking associations 
and savings banks and trust companies of the reports of 
resources and liabilities and dividends required to be made 

* by them to the Comptroller of the Currency. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
every national banking association, savings bank, and trust 
company organized or hereafter organized under any Act of 
Congress shall publish once a week, for three successive weeks, 
at the expense of the association, savings bank, or trust com- 
pany, each report of its resources and liabilities and dividends 
which it is required to make to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, which publications shall be made in a newspaper pub- 
lished in the place where such association, savings bank, or 
trust company is established, or, if there is no newspaper in 
the place, then in one published nearest thereto in the same 
county, and also in the legal publication which has been desig- 
nated by any court of record for the publication of legal 
notices and is issued weekly in the county where such asso- 
ciation, savings bank, or trust company is established, and if 
there is no such legal publication in the county, then in such 
legal publication nearest thereto in another county. 


ABOLITION OF SUBTREASURIES : 


The Appropriation bill (H. R. 14,078) introduced 
from the Committee on Appropriations January 10, 
1919, contained a provision for the abolition of the 
subtreasuries at Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis 
and San Francisco from and after July 1, 1919, and 
this bill passed the House on January 18. The Senate 
Committee on Appropriations reported this bill on 
January 31 with an amendment which struck out the 
provisions of abolishment and substituted appropria- 
tions for the officers and employees in these various 
subtreasuries. On February 20 the Senate passed the 
bill, as thus amended, and Senators Martin of Vir- 
ginia, Underwood and Smoot were appointed con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. The American Bank- 
ers Association at its last convention took the ground 
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that the abolition of the subtreasuries at this time was 
unwise. 


SAvINGS BANK MEMBERSHIP IN FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM 


On February 17 Mr. Moon of Tennessee introduced 
H. R. 16,004, a bill to amend sections 9 and 19 of the 
Federal Reserve Act, which was referred to the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency. An identical 
bill was introduced in the Senate on February 22 by 
Senator Calder of New York and referred to the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Currency. The 
propositions contained in this bill have been submitted 
to the members of the Federal Legislative Council and 
to all other members of the Executive Council for 
referendum vote, as provided in the Constitution of the 
American Bankers Association, and a majority having 
voted in favor thereof, the policy of the Association 
has been thereby determined in favor of this legislation. 
The bill is as follows: 


Concress—3p SESSION 
H. R. 16,004 


A BILL 


To amend sections nine and nineteen of the Federal Reserve 
Act. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
section nine of the Federal Reserve Act be amended by adding 
thereto the following: 


“The Federal Reserve Board, subject to such conditions as 
it may prescribe, may permit any mutual savings association 
without capital stock, incorporated by special law of any 
state or organized under the general laws of any state, to 
become a member of the Federal reserve bank organized 
within the district in which such mutual savings association 
is located. Any such mutual savings association desiring to 
become a member of the Federal reserve system may make 
application to the Federal Reserve Board, under such rules 
and regulations as it may prescribe, for the right to become 
such member. Whenever the Federal Reserve Board shall 
permit the applying bank to become a member of a Federal 
reserve bank, such applicant in lieu of subscription to stock 
of the Federal reserve bank and as a condition of membership 
shall deposit and keep deposited with the Federal reserve bank 
of its district three per centum of its surplus fund, to be 
adjusted annually, and an additional sum not exceeding three 
per centum upon call, upon which it shall be paid four and 
one-half per centum interest, such interest to be paid at the 
time of payment of dividends on Federal reserve bank stock. 
Any mutual savings association desiring to withdraw from 
membership in a Federal reserve bank may do so, after six 
months’ written notice shall have been filed with the Federal 
Reserve Board, at the end of which period its deposits with 
the Federal reserve bank shall be repaid to it, after due provi- 
sion has been made for any indebtedness due or to become due 
to the Federal reserve bank.” 

Sec. 2. That section nineteen of the Federal Reserve Act 
be amended by adding immediately after the first sentence 
thereof the following: 

“The Federal Reserve Board shall, by regulation, prescribe 
the conditions that must be complied with in order that de- 
posits may be classed as savings accounts.” 

Sec. 3. That section nineteen of the Federal Reserve Act 
be further amended by adding at the end of subdivision C 
thereof a new paragraph to read as follows: 

“Two-thirds of the three per centum of time deposits re- 
quired to be maintained as reserve by subdivisions A, B and 
hereof may consist, in the case of savings accounts only, as 
defined by the Federal Reserve Board, of bonds of the United 
States issued since April fourth, nineteen hundred and seven- 
teen, deposited with the Federal reserve bank,” 


= 


Opinions of the General Counsel 


CERTIFICATION OF CHECK QUALIFIED AS 
TO TIME 


Question discussed as to the interpretation and 
legal effect of the form of certification “good if pre- 
sented within six months.”’—In the absence of judi- 
cial interpretation, conclusion reached that contract 
would probably be construed, not as relieving the bank 
entirely from its promise to pay after six months but 
as permitting the bank, if the check is afterwards 
presented, to plead any equities which it might have in 
defense of payment. 

From New York—A bank certification stamp contains the 
clause “good if presented within six months.” What legal 
effect has the time limit clause on such a document? Would 
a bank whose certification stamp contained this clause be 
better protected than they would have been if this clause had 
been omitted, in the event that they had repaid the funds to 
a depositor who claimed that a certified check had been lost, 
should the check later appear in the hands of a holder in due 
course after the expiration of the six months’ time? 

Certification of a check is an absolute undertaking 
by the bank to pay the check when presented. The 
Negotiable Instruments Act provides that “where a 
check is certified by the bank on which it is drawn, 
the certification is equivalent to an acceptance.” It 
further provides: ‘Where the holder of a check pro- 
cures it to be accepted or certified, the drawer and all 
indorsers are discharged from liability thereon.” 
Where the drawer, however, causes the check to be 


certified before delivery, the same reason does not 
exist for holding him discharged from liability. In 
such case the certification operates merely as an assur- 
ance that the check is genuine and the certifying bank 


becomes bound with the drawer. Davenport v. 
Palmer 152 App. Div. (N. Y.) 761, 763. 

The above being the general effect of certification, 
the particular question for consideration is what is 
the legal effect where the certification is made in the 
form “good if presented within six months.” 

This precise form of certification has never been 
before the courts for interpretation so far as I know. 
It is virtually an acceptance qualified as to time. The 
Negotiable Instruments Act provides that “a general 
acceptance assents without qualification to the order 
of the drawer. A qualified acceptance in express terms 
varies the effect of the bill as drawn.” The Act 
further provides that “an acceptance is qualified, 
which is * * * qualified as to time.” Further, 
“where a qualified acceptance is taken the drawer and 
indorsers are discharged from liability on the bill un- 
less they have expressly or impliedly authorized the 
holder to take a qualified acceptance or subsequently 
assent thereto.” 

In view of the fact that the holder who procures 
acceptance of a check thereby discharges the drawer 
and prior parties, whether the acceptance is general 
or qualified, and that the certifying bank becomes 
solely liable to such holder and subsequent indorsees, 
the question is important whether an acceptance “good 
if presented within six months” is to be construed as 
limiting the obligation of the bank to six months, 
after which the bank would no longer be liable and 


the instrument would become worthless as an en- 
forceable obligation in the hands of the holder; or 
whether the promise to pay on condition that the check 
is presented within six months will simply be held to 
mean that if presented within that time it is not sub- 
ject to equities and that thereafter the promise or 
obligation to pay continues up to the end of the stat- 
utory period of limitation subject, however, to any 
equities which the bank may have in defense of pay- 
ment. 

If the certification is to be construed as a promise 
to pay only if presented within six months, at the end 
of which time, if not presented, the obligation ceases, 
the question arises whether it is competent for a bank 
thus to shorten the statutory period of liability pre- 
scribed by law for the enforcement of contracts. 

Some cases have held that parties cannot, by a 
contract, agree on a limitation, differing from the 
statute of limitations providing the time within which 
suit shall be brought, such contract being void as 
against public policy. French v. Lafayette Ins. Co., 
Fed. Cas. No. 5102, affirmed, 59 U. S. 404. Miller v. 
State Ins. Co., 74 S. W. (Neb.) 416. In this latter 
case it was held that a contract which provides that 
no action shall be brought thereon until within a time 
therein specified, which is different from the time 
which the statute fixes for bringing such action, is 
void as against public policy. , 

But in Dechter v. National Council etc., 153 N. W. 
(Minn.) 742, where the contract of the parties pre- 
scribed a limitation of time in which to bring action, 
which was shorter than the statutory period, it was 
held that such provision, if reasonable, is valid. Such 
provisions are, however, in derogation of law and are 
not especially favored and should be construed strictly 
against the party invoking them. 

So also in Ilse v. Aetna Indemnity Co., 125 Pac. 
(Wash.) 780, it was held that parties to an indemnify- 
ing bond may fix a period of limitation for actions 
brought thereon different from that provided by stat- 
ute; and such limitation will be valid if reasonable, 
and there appears no reasonable excuse for the delay 
in commencing suit. 

So also in Watertown National Bank v. Bagley, 
119 N. Y. Supp. 192, the court said: “The essence of 
a statute limiting the time for the commencement of 
an action is that there should be a restriction upon the 
time when a cause for action may be asserted. .The 
period is fixed arbitrarily by the legislature. The 
parties may extend or shorten the period if the con- 
tract is founded upon a good consideration and is 
reasonable.” 

In New York, the statute of limitations provides 
that the “provisions of this chapter apply and consti- 
tute the only rules of limitation applicable to a civil 
action or special proceeding except in one of the fol- 
lowing cases (1), a case where a different limitation 
is specially prescribed by law, or a shorter limitation 
is prescribed by the written contract of the parties.” 
Code Civ. Proc., Sec. 414. 

The weight of authority is clearly to the effect that 
parties to a contract may shorten the statutory period 
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of liability thereon, provided the stipulation is reason- 
able. If, therefore, when the holder of a check pre- 
sents it to the bank and accepts a certification thereof 
“good if presented within six months,” thereby dis- 
charging the drawer and prior parties, such certifica- 
tion is to be construed as a contract limiting the bank’s 
liability on the certification to six months, and such 
contract is to be deemed reasonable, the bank would 
not be liable where the instrument was not presented 
for payment within the six months’ period. But I 
doubt very much if the certification would be so con- 
strued. Certified checks are designed for circulation 
for a limited period, otherwise the check would not 
be certified but would be paid at once. The purposes 
for which they are obtained and used may necessitate 
that the instrument remain outstanding, as a pledge or 
otherwise, for even a longer period. Furthermore, the 
holder accepting such a certification could not be ex- 
pected at the moment to comprehend its legal purport. 
These considerations suggest that even if the contract 
was to be construed as limiting the time of the bank’s 
obligation to six months, such limitation would be 
deemed unreasonable from the standpoint of the holder 
and make it very questionable whether such a limitation 
whereby, after six months, the bank would be absolved 
from all liability upon its contract, would be upheld as 
valid. Until the courts pass upon such a contract of 
certification, it is difficult to say just how it would be 
interpreted or what would be held to be its legal effect ; 
but I am inclined to think that it would not be con- 
strued as relieving the bank entirely from its obliga- 
tion to pay after six months but might permit the 
bank, if the instrument was thereafter presented, to 


plead any equities which it might have in defense of 
payment. 


PAYMENT OF CHECKS AGGREGATING MORE 
THAN BALANCE 


Where a number of checks are presented to a bank 
simultaneously through clearing house or by mail 
which aggregate more than the amount to the custom- 
er's credit, the bank is bound to pay the checks to the 
extent of the amount on deposit and has the option to 
select which it will pay and which reject in the ab- 
sence of a clearing house rule or custom to the coh- 
trary. 

From Florida—We quote the following from an authority 
whose word we are inclined to dispute: “If several checks are 
presented at the same time, as through the clearing house or 
through the mails, and there are sufficient funds to pay one 
but not all, or all but one, in some places it is the custom to 
refuse all, and upon second presentation pay the first pre- 
sented; in others, the custom is to pay the first in date; and 
still in others to pay the smaller ones, though the bank is not 
bound to pay any where they aggregate more than the balance 
to the credit of the depositor.” We contend that if there are 
sufficient funds to pay one of them we are absolutely bound 


to pay that one. Are we correct and would the quotation hold 
good in court? 


It has been held that where a number of checks 
variously dated are presented to a bank simultaneously 
through the clearing house for payment, and the ag- 
gregate amount of the checks is greater than the 
amount of the deposit, the bank is bound to pay the 
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checks, but in any order that it may choose, until the 
deposit is exhausted, if there is no rule of the clearing 
house or custom of the banking community to the con- 
trary. Reinisch v. Consolidated Nat. Bank, 45 Pa. 
Super. Ct. 236, where the court said, inter alia: “The 
defense fails if the bank was obliged to pay any of the 
checks, allowing to it, for the purposes of this case, 
to select for itself which checks it would pay. As the 
record stands we can reverse this judgment only on 
the ground that because there were seventeen separate 
and distinct checks aggregating more than the plain- 
tiff’s balance, the defendant was relieved from the 
obligation of its contract with its depositor and was 
justified in paying none of them. We are unable to 
perceive any solid foundation on which this conclu- 
sion would rest. Any check of that bundle which the 
paying teller chose first to take up, no matter what its 
date, was a legal demand by the plaintiffs for the pay- 
ment of that much of their money. The deposit was 
there to meet it. The fact that sixteen other checks 
were on his counter awaiting his action created no 
legal obstacle to the payment of that one; no paralysis 
of the obligation of the bank’s contract with its de- 
positor; no menace of disaster to follow what would 
have been at once the exercise of a right and the dis- 
charge of a duty. It appears to us that no force of 
any kind was present operating in any way to relieve 
the bank from its duty to pay or offer to pay some of 
the checks presented up to the amount of the plaintiff’s 
deposit. * * * After allowing to the bank every 
reasonable discretion in the way of selecting which 
checks it would pay, this obligation (the obligation of 
the bank’s contract with their depositor) demanded of 
it that it should select and pay some of them until the 
plaintiff’s deposit was exhausted.” 

While there are very few authorities on the precise 
proposition, I believe the statement of the law in the 
above case is correct and would be followed by other 
courts. 


STOP PAYMENT OF CHECK 


When customer orders payment of his check 
stopped, it is the duty of the bank to refuse payment 
and it may properly cause protest to be made at re- 


quest of the holder. 


From Virginia—We recently had a depositor order us to 
stop payment on his check of $143.40. Check in question was 
deposited in another bank in this county and came to us 
through a bank in , Va., for collection. Before we re- 
turned check to , Va., we called the bank over the ’phone 
in which it had been deposited, telling them payment had been 
stopped and asked if they required same to be protested, and 
they replied that they did; so it was protested and returned. 
Now the depositor claims same should not have been pro- 
tested and claims that we have injured his credit and that he 
will not pay protest fees. In our opinion it was our duty to 
protest it, and had we failed to do so we would have been 
held responsible. Will thank you to advise whether or not we 
did the proper thing. 


It is the duty of a bank to refuse payment of a 
customer’s check when the latter stops payment, and 
in such case, where the holder requests that the check 
be protested, it is also the duty of the bank, as collect- 
ing agent of such holder, to cause protest to be made. 
In the case stated, therefore, there is no liability of the 
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bank to its customer because it caused his check to be 
protested. If injury to his credit resulted, it was the 
result of his own act in ordering payment stopped. 
Assuming the check is in the hands of a holder in due 


course, the customer is liable for the protest fees in’ 


addition to the amount of the check. 


PAYMENT OF FORGED CHECK 


Drawee bank mistaking signature of customer and 
paying money upon a forged check cannot recover 
same from innocent holder who received payment and 
the fact that a prior indorser, after discovery of the 
forgery, returned the money to the drawee but after- 
wards demanded and received same back again, does 
not alter the case. 

From Montana—We wish to have you advise us the re- 
sponsibility and the status of a forged check, of which par- 
ticulars are as follows: The check has been paid by bank and 
when returned in their statement to its customer a few weeks 
after date of payment it is discovered to be a forgery and 
returned by the customer. The forger is apprehended and 
prosecuted. Bank A on which check is drawn has received 
it through another Bank B, Bank B having received the 
check from its customer. Bank A claims right to return the 
check to Bank B and demand payment, while customer of 
Bank B claims Bank A has no recourse on account of not 
apprehending the forgery at the time of payment. Bank A 
holds they have right of one year in which to return the 
forged check, regardless of the fact that they did not appre- 
hend the forgery. Circumstances in connection with this case 
also are: That when forgery was discovered by the bank on 
which check was drawn they returned the check to the first 
indorser who was a customer of Bank B and that individual 
paid Bank A cash for the check. Later, the same day, cus- 
tomer took the check back to Bank A and demanded money 
which he had paid them, which was paid by Bank A. After 
this transaction they ask the second indorser, Bank B, to 
take up the check trom them and repay them. Please give 
us your legal opinion concerning the status of above case 
and tell us if Bank A can now return the check to Bank B 
and demand payment as an indorser, and if all indorsers are 
liable on account of forger not being apprehended at the 
time of payment by Bank A. 

The general rule of law upheld by the courts 
throughout the country is that a bank is bound to 
know the signatures of its depositors, and if it pays 
a check upon which the drawer’s signature is a forgery 
it can neither charge the amount to his account, in the 
absence of negligence or fraud on his part, nor can it 
recover the money back from an innocent indorser of 
the check to whom the money was paid. See, for 
example, First National Bank v. Bank of Cottage 
Grove, 117 Pac. (Ore.) 293; Johnston v, Bank, 27 W. 
Va. 343. 

This rule would apply in the case stated by you 
and preclude Bank A from recovering the money paid 
on a forgery of the signature of its customer. There 
is nothing in the facts stated by you to take the case 
out of the operation of the general rule. The conten- 
tion of the drawee bank of its right to return the 
forged check to the collecting bank at any time within 
one year after cashing same and recover from such 
collecting bank, is doubtless due to misapprehension. 
There is no such statutory rule in Montana, and the 
statute which the cashier of the bank probably had in 
mind is one in regard to the liability of a bank paying 
a forged or raised check and which relieves the payor 
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from liability to its depositor unless within one year 
after the return to the depositor of the voucher of 
such payment, the depositor shall notify the bank that 
the check so paid is forged or raised. See Rev. Code 
Mont. Suppl. 1915, sec. 4015a. 

The fact that the first indorser of the forged check 
repaid the money to the drawee upon discovery, which 
was afterwards refunded upon his demand, does not 
affect the question. The indorser was under no legal 
liability to repay the money in the first instance and 
such repayment was doubtless made under mistake of 
law. Had the drawee bank retained this money and 
not afterwards returned it to him, probably he could 
not have recovered same from the bank, because the 
general rule is that money paid under a mistake of law, 
but with full knowledge of the facts and not induced 
by any fraud or improper conduct on the part of the 
payee, cannot be recovered back. But the drawee hav- 
ing returned same to the indorser, the parties are in 
statu quo, and the general rule applies that the drawee 
cannot recover money paid to an innocent holder of a 
check upon which the drawer’s signature is a forgery. 


FORGED CHECK—NEGLIGENCE OF DRAWER 


Where the treasurer of a corporation signed checks 
in blank and left them in the drawer of his confidential 
clerk for countersignature of the president by rubber 
stamp, such drawer being accessible to a bookkeeper 
who wrongfully appropriated the checks, affixed the 
rubber stamp signature of the president thereto and 
filled out and negotiated the checks to a bank which 
collected same from the drawee, the corporation under 
the law of Missouri is estopped by its negligence from 
denying the genuineness of its signature and from as- 
serting that such checks never had a valid inception 
by delivery—It can hold neither the purchasing bank 
nor the payor, but is chargeable with the amount of 
such checks. 

From Missouri—A customer designated as “A,” whose 
checks are signed by the treasurer, by pen and to be counter- 
signed by the president with rubber stamp, leaves the checks 
in drawer of confidential clerk signed only by treasurer. A 
bookkeeper having access to the drawer, knowing of condi- 
tions, removes checks from the drawer and makes them 
payable to cash for various accounts; countersigns same with 
rubber stamp, affixes his own indorsement, and deposits same 
to his credit in his own bank designated as “B.” B credits 
the amount to the bookkeeper’s account in his bank and clears 
the item on paying bank designated as “C’—either by seriding 
direct to the bank with B’s indorsement or through another 
bank in same city. The transaction occurred in May, June 
and July, 1918. A did not detect the irregularities until the 
first of December, 1918. We wish to know if “B” is liable 
to “A” for repayment of said checks. Please quote us 
authority, also advise if we, the paying bank “C,” are in any 
way liable on said checks. 

On the authority of Allen Grocery Co. v. Bank of 
Buchanan County, 182 S. W. 777, decided by the 
Kansas City Court of Appeals in February, 1916, I 
am of opinion that A, the customer, can neither re- 
cover the money from B, the indorsee bank in which 
the bookkeeper deposited the checks and which col- 
lected their proceeds from C, the drawee, nor can it 
hold the payor bank C, liable for payment of such 
checks, but must itself stand the loss. I will first 
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briefly state the facts and decision in that case, the 
principle of which, I think, applies to the case sub- 
mitted, and then refer to certain differences in the 
facts of your case which, however, do not, it seems to 
me, change the application of the principle. 

In the Allen Grocery Company case, the president 
alone had the authority to sign checks on behalf of the 
company. These checks were drawn on the Bank of 
Buchanan County, the defendant, where the com- 
pany’s account was kept. When the president found 
it necessary to be absent, it was his custom to sign a 
number of blank checks and leave the check-book in 
the custody of the manager, with authority to fill out 
the blanks and issue the checks for use in carrying on 
the business. In the case in question the president had 
signed the company’s name to a number of checks and 
had left the book with the manager. The manager, 
in accordance with his usual practice, allowed this book 
to remain on top of his desk in the office without in- 
structions to any one respecting its safekeeping. One 
Rose, a traveling salesman, well acquainted with the 
officers and employees, visited the office one day dur- 
ing the lunch hour and found no one there but the 
stenographer. On being informed that the manager 
was out for lunch, he asked and was accorded the 
privilege of writing some letters at his desk on which 
the check-book was lying in full view. Without detec- 
tion he succeeded in cutting out a sheet containing 
three checks signed in blank. He filled these checks 
out for different amounts payable to his own order, 
cashed the first at the Bank of Buchanan County, on 
which it was drawn and where he was well known to 
the paying teller, and cashed the second and third at 
a trust company and jeweler’s store respectively in the 
same city. The second and third checks came through 
the clearing house and were paid by the Bank of 
Buchanan County although they overdrew the account. 
Notice of the overdrafts was given to the Allen 
Grocery Company and discovery of the forgeries 
quickly followed. 

The action was by the Allen Grocery Company 
against the bank for balance of account to which the 
parties agreed that plaintiff was entitled unless the 
bank had a right to charge up the three checks. The 
court held the Grocery Company estopped by its negli- 
gence and gave judgment for the bank. As to the two 
checks which the bank voluntarily paid, though over; 
drafts, the bank was regarded in the light of a 
purchaser ; payment of the other check before the ac- 
count was overdrawn was made in pursuance of its 
contract obligation to honor its customer’s checks. 

The reasoning of the court in support of the prin- 
ciple that the customer was. estopped by negligence 
from alleging forgery of its checks, not only as 
against the payor bank to which it owed a duty to be 
careful, but also against an innocent purchaser, whose 
acquirement of the checks was voluntary, will be 
briefly summarized. 

The principal argument upon which the plaintiff 
Grocery Company sought to charge the defendant bank 
with liability, was that its title to the checks was 
that of an innocent holder for value within the tech- 
nical definition of that term and that the checks, never 
having been delivered by plaintiff, did not become 
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valid negotiable instruments nor acquire any con- 
tractual status or obligatory character by the mere 
affixing of the plaintiff's signature to blanks which 
thereafter plaintiff retained in its own possession until 
deprived thereof, not by or through its own voluntary 
act, but by theft. This position, it was contended, was 
supported by the weight of authority as it stood at 
the time of the passage of the Negotiable Instruments 
Act and is completely sustained by that Act which 
provides (Section 9986, R. S. 1909) : 


“Where an incomplete instrument has not been delivered 
it will not, if completed and negotiated without authority, be 
a valid contract in the hands of any holder, as against any 
person whose signature was placed thereon before delivery.” 


Especially was this argument urged against the 
validity of the overdrafts, payment of which was vol- 
untary and as to which it was contended the bank 
should be regarded as a purchaser rather than a debtor 
bound by law to honor the demand of his creditor. 

The court adopted the theory that the bank was a 
purchaser of the two checks which were overdrafts. 
It recognized the general rule, which is now embodied 
in the Negotiable Instruments Act, that delivery of 
an incomplete negotiable instrument by the maker who 
signs it is indispensable to the creation of a contractual 
obligation on the part of such maker; that until de- 
livery the instrument is but so much waste paper. But 
it held the section of the Negotiable Instruments Act 
above quoted was not intended to abrogate other well- 
recognized rules by which in certain instances delivery 
by the maker would be implied, either from authority 
actually conferred by him upon an agent, or from con- 
duct which should estop him from claiming that he 
had not delivered or authorized the delivery of the 
signed instrument. It held that while estoppels are 
odious, they may be based upon conduct which is so 
careless and grossly negligent as to amount to a wil- 
ful indifference to the rights of others. After a care- 
ful review of the authorities the court held that re- 
garding defendant merely in the light of an innocent 
holder for value, the facts of the case, upon the plain- 
est principle of fairness and justice, estopped plaintiff 
from taking the position that, as to such holder, it did 
not voluntarily part with the possession of the checks, 
and therefore in law deliver them. As to the check 
which was paid out of sufficient funds, the relationship 
between the parties was purely that of depositor and 
banker and, the court held, plaintiff owed a duty of 
care to the bank greater than that which the maker of 
a negotiable instrument owes to subsequent holders 
for value. Any negligent breach of that duty which 
directly results in loss would charge the depositor with 
liability for such loss. The court said: 


“Considering the facts that a bank must honor the checks 
of its depositor, and cannot by the exercise of any degree of 
skillful inspection detect a forgery of a check signed and 
delivered in blank, we think every consideration of justice 
and common sense sustains the conclusion that a depositor 
should affix his signature to a blank check only for the pur- 
pose of directing the bank to pay out the money, and that the 
risk of signing and then keeping a blank check, whether 
the keeping be careful or negligent, should be considered a 
risk the maker voluntarily assumed. Trust Co. v. Conklin, 
supra; Snodgrass v. Sweetser, supra; Putnam v. Sullivan, 
4 Mass. 45, 3 Am. Dec. 206. If the exigencies of the deposit- 
or’s situation create a necessity for the signing of checks in 
blank, and then keeping them a time before putting them into 
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circulation, why should he not bear the risk made by his own 
necessities, rather than the banker, who is a stranger to them, 
and is under the contractual duty to honor his written orders 
for the payment of money? He is the one who, in the service 
of his own interest, has given occasion for the commission of 
the wrong, and, under the familiar maxim, is the one who 
should bear the consequence.” 


From the foregoing considerations the court held 
that whether defendant be treated as an innocent 
purchaser of the checks for value or as a banker who 
paid them in discharge of a contractual obligation to 
a depositor, the loss of the forgeries should fall upon 
plaintiff. 

Applying the principle of this decision to the facts 
of the case presented by you, the conditions in the 
main are similar. Checks are signed in blank and left 
in the drawer of a confidential clerk to which others 
have access. The bookkeeper steals these checks, fills 
out the blanks and deposits them to his credit in his 
own bank, which collects them from the payor bank. 
It would seem that the facts here make out a case of 
conduct on the part of the depositor so grossly negli- 
gent as to estop it from denying the delivery of the 
checks as completed instruments. In the Allen 
Grocery Company case the signature of the president, 
alone authorized to sign checks, was genuine and there 
was no question of forgery of signature involved. In 
your case the signature of the treasurer was genuine, 
but in order to complete the checks they called for 
countersignature by the president with rubber stamp, 
which was affixed by the bookkeeper when he stole the 
checks and filled them out. Technically here there 
was a forgery of signature, which is an added element, 
not in the Allen Grocery Company case. In Robb v. 
Pennsylvania Company, 186 Pa. St. 456, it was held 
that: 


“The mere procurement and possession of a rubber stamp, 
which makes a substantial facsimile of the depositor’s bank 
signature, without the knowledge of the bank, does not, 
irrespective of the depositor’s negligence, relieve the bank 
from liability for money drawn on checks made by a person 
who had unlawfully and clandestinely obtained possession of 
the stamp and used it in signing the checks. In such a case 
the question whether the depositor took proper precautions to 
prevent an unlawful use of stamp, is for the jury.” 


Two justices dissented from this decision, holding 
that the affixing of a rubber stamp was not a forgery 
of the signature; that the signature was that of the 


depositor, and while he did not affix it to the checks. 


he had prepared it so that any one could affix it and 
that the rule applied that where one of two innocent 
persons must suffer because of payment of the check, 
the loss falls upon him whose act or omission made 
such loss possible. Notwithstanding this Pennsylvania 
decision, I think under the principle of the Missouri 
court in the Allen Grocery Company case, the cus- 
tomer in the case stated by you would be held estopped 
by negligence from alleging forgery of its signature 
and non-delivery of the checks as completed instru- 
ments. 


FORGERY OF INDORSEMENT ON CHECKS 


Where the payee’s indorsement on certain checks 
is forged and the forger deposits the checks in a bank 
which collects them from the drawee, the payee has a 
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right of action against the indorsee bank for the pro- 
ceeds of such checks and a delay of two years before 
giving notice will not affect his right of recovery un- 
less the indorsee bank has been prejudiced by such 
delay. 


From Massachusetts—A regular depositor having a sub- 
stantial account at this bank deposits for collection several 
checks of $30, each drawn on a bank in Akron, Ohio. These 
checks were drawn in correct form, by A, payable to B, and 
indorsed by B and C (C being our depositor). Having 
passed through the regular channels of the clearing house 
and reaching the bank on which they were drawn, they were 
paid. After two years had elapsed, B writes to us stating 
that his indorsement was a forgery, and he had never given 
C any authority to sign his name to the checks. He therefore 
asks for restitution. C, at the time of the above transactions, 
was a reputable depositor and we having knowledge that he 
was acting as collector of a French Fund for Orphans to 
which these checks were donated, detected no suspicion. 
Since then C has closed his account with us and’ we are of 
the opinion that this transaction is outlawed, the same having 
been carried on by us with due diligence. What is the lia- 
bility of our bank in this matter? 

This is a case where the payee’s indorsement of 
certain checks are forged, the forger indorsing to a 
bank which collects of the drawee. Two years later 
the payee seeks to recover from the indorsee bank 
which collected the checks. 

So far as the liability of the drawee bank to its 
depositor for paying the checks on forged indorse- 
ments is concerned, this would seem to be foreclosed 
by Chapter 277, Laws of Mass., 1912, which provides, 
among other things, that no bank shall be liable to a 
depositor for an amount charged to him on account of © 
the payment of a negotiable instrument upon which 
the signature of any party is forged or which is made 
or indorsed without authority, or which is raised, un- 
less within one year after the return of the instru- 
ment to the depositor, he shall notify the bank in 
writing of the forgery. But in this case the depositor 
is not seeking to recover the money from the drawee 
bank ; the payee is seeking to recover the money from 
the indorsee bank who received the checks on deposit 
and collected them under forged indorsements. 

The rule seems to be well settled that where a per- 
son cashes checks upon the forged or unauthorized 
indorsement of the payee’s name, and afterwards col- 
lects the proceeds from the drawee bank, such person 
is liable to the true owner for the proceeds of such 
checks, as for a conversion of same. Meyer v. Rosen- 
heim (Ky. 1903), 73 S. W. 1129 (where the court 
said: “The case of Farmer v. Peoples Bank [decided 
by the Supreme Court of Tennessee], 47 S. W. 234, 
is much like this case. There Head, who had posses- 
sion of a check payable to Farmer, indorsed Farmer's 
name upon it without his knowledge or consent, and 
delivered it to the Peoples Bank, who collected the 
proceeds and permitted Head to check out the money. 
After this, Farmer demanded the money of the Peoples 
Bank, and, it refusing to pay him, sued to recover the 
amount collected by it on the check. The court held 
that the logic of the rule to the effect that a check 
payable to a certain person can only be properly paid 
upon his genuine indorsement, or to him, necessarily 
was that one coming into possession of such paper 
under a forged indorsement of his name could not 
successfully resist the title of the true owner, or, if it 
had been converted into money, a demand for its pro- 
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ceeds. * * * The rule is that a forged indorsement 
is a nullity. Appellant’s position then in law is the 
same as if he had taken appellee’s checks and collected 
the money on them without any indorsement of them 
at all. The collection of the checks by him was a con- 
version of them, and he who converts the personal 
property of another is always liable to the owner 
therefor”) ; A. Blum Jr.’s Sons v. Whipple, 194 Mass. 
253; B. Kaufman v. State Sav. Bank, 151 Mich. 65; 
Rosenberg v. Germania Bank, 44 Misc. (N. Y) 233; 
Crisp v. Bank of Rolla (N. Dak. 1915), 155 N. W. 
78; Warren v. Smith (Utah), 100 Pac. 1069; U. S. 
v. Nat. Exch. Bank, 214 U. S. 302. Contra: Tibby 
Bros. Glass Co. v. Farmers & Mechanics Bank, 220 
Pa. &. 1. 

There being a right of action by the payee against 
the indorsee bank for money collected upon checks 
upon forgery of the payee’s indorsement, the question 
remains whether the two years’ delay of the payee in 
giving notice of the forgery and claiming restitution 
affects the right of recovery. 


In A. Blum Jr.’s Sons v. Whipple, 194 Mass. 253, 
it was held that if a traveling salesman employed by a 
corporation as a special agent to make sales of wines 
and liquors, without authority to indorse checks pay- 
able to the corporation, indorses and negotiates such 
a check and embezzles the proceeds, the corporation 
can recover for the conversion of the check from the 
person who cashed it and caused it to be collected. In 
this case there was a delay of more than two years 
between the discovery of the forgery by the plaintiff 
and its notification to the defendant of that fact. The 


court said on the point of laches and delay in giving 
notice as affecting plaintiff’s right of action: “Nor was 
plaintiff guilty of such negligence or laches as to take 
away its right of recovery. This question was con- 
sidered under somewhat similar circumstances in the 
recent case of Murphy v. Metropolitan National Bank, 


191 Mass. 159, 164, 165. Here, as in that case, it did 
not appear that any loss was caused to the defendants 
or that their position was in any way changed by the 
failure of the plaintiff to notify them earlier than it 
did. Hamlin v. Sears, 82 N. Y. 327. Indeed, it 
affirmatively appears that the plaintiff, as soon as it 
learned of these transactions, instituted criminal pro- 
ceedings against Newman, but that he has never since 
been located, except that it was rumored that he was 
in the Philippine Islands; and these facts are com- 
petent to show that the defendants have not been in- 
jured by the plaintiff’s failure to give them any earlier 
notice.” 

The above case clearly establishes the rule in Mas- 
sachusetts that no delay on the part of the payee of a 
check in giving notice to an indorsee of the forgery 
of his signature, except the bar of the statute of limi- 
tations, can be successfully interposed as a defense to 
an action by such payee against such indorsee to re- 
cover the proceeds of such check, without proof on the 
part of the defendant that it has suffered some injury 
by reason of the delay. Applying this rule to the case 
submitted by you, if your bank can show that the delay 
of two years by the payee B in giving it notice of the 
forgery of his indorsement to the checks in question 
has caused loss to it or prejudiced its position, which 
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an earlier notice might have prevented, there might 
be a defense to an action by B against your bank for 
the proceeds of these checks; otherwise not. 


TIME LIMIT FOR NEGOTIATION OF 
BANKER’S DRAFT 


The Negotiable Instruments Act provides that if 
an instrument payable on demand is negotiated an un- 
reasonable length of time after its issue, the purchaser 
is not a holder in due course—Under this, the nego- 
tiation of a check of a customer on a bank eight 
months after its issue would probably be held not 
within a reasonable time, but a distinction has been 
taken in some cases between an ordinary check and 
a banker's draft as to time limit for negotiation and 
the question of the period of time for free circulation 
of such instruments before they are discredited has 
not yet been definitely settled. 

From Minnesota—Kindly give your opinion on the follow- 
ing: Mr. A purchases draft from us for $500 on February 1, 
1918. This draft is made payable to himself and he in turn 
indorses this draft payable to Mr. B. B in turn claims not 
to have received this draft, and after waiting until June, 1918, 
and writing our correspondent to stop payment on the 
original draft (which they had not paid), we issue a duplicate 
to A, who forwards this draft to B, who immediately cashes 
same. In September of same year Mr. B writes A that he 
has received the original draft and that for a certain con- 
sideration he will return the original. This is refused and 
he cashes the original at bank and it reaches the payor bank 
whereon it was drawn and was protested. Who now of the 
indorsers becomes the loser? Would the bank that cashed 
the original draft have shown proper caution in cashing a 
draft that was dated February 1, 1918, and presented for 
payment on October 15, 1918, without knowing something of 
the financial condition of the man seeking payment? Of 
course I suppose that they could hold all indorsers but would 
it not be up to the bank cashing check to show that they had 
exercised due caution? What would be your advice in regard 
to issuing duplicate checks, drafts and cashiers’ checks so 
that the bank would be protected? 

Where a draft by a bank on its correspondent, 
issued to and indorséd by its customer, is claimed to 
have been lost, as in the present case, and a duplicate 
requested the bank, in addition to stopping payment 
upon the original and before issuing a duplicate, 
should require a bond of indemnity to protect itself 
against loss in case the original should turn out to be 
negotiated to a holder in due course who could enforce 
payment against the drawer and prior indorsers. 

No bond of indemnity was required in the present 
case and after the duplicate was paid, the original was 
fraudulently negotiated by the indorsee of the payee 
who had received payment on the duplicate after false 
claim of loss of the original. 

If the bank to whom the original was negotiated 
was a holder in due course, both your bank as drawer 
and the payee as indorser would be liable to the 
purchasing bank. But the draft was dated February 
1 and was not purchased until October 15, when eight 
and a half months old. 

The important question is whether it was stale and 
discredited at that time, so as to subject the purchasing 
bank to equities and deprive it of the status of a bona 
fide holder. 
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The judicial doctrine originally prevailing in Eng- 
land was that a check, not being designed for circula- 
tion, but for immediate payment, its negotiation after 
the period of reasonable time for presentment for 
payment, namely, the day following delivery, was a 
negotiation when overdue and subjected the purchaser 
to equities. 

The later English rule is that there is no precise 
period of time, after its date, fixed by the law when 
negotiation of a check charges the purchaser with a 
defective title of the prior holder, but this must be 
determined by the question whether the check was 
taken under circumstances which ought to excite the 
suspicion of a prudent man, and the time which has 
elapsed, since its date, before its negotiation, is a cir- 
cumstance, though not a conclusive one, to be con- 
sidered in determining that question. In London & 
County Bank v. Groome, Law Reports, 8 Q. B. Div. 
228, a check was negotiated in fraud of the drawer 
eight days after its date. The court held that in the 
absence of suspicious circumstances eight days was 
not too long and held the drawer liable to the 
purchaser. 

In this country there have been a number of cases 
on this subject. The Supreme Court of Iowa in Bank 
v. Needham, 29 Iowa 249, held that a check negotiated 
five months after date was subject to equities in the 
hands of the purchaser. In this case, in addition to 
the length of time, the drawer and payee were both 
customers of the bank which purchased the check 
from the payee and the latter made no inquiry of the 
drawer, although the check was drawn on a bank 
hundreds of miles away. 

In Cowing v. Altman, 71 N. Y. 435, the court said 
of a check negotiated fourteen months after its date: 

“That such a lapse of timé between the date and 
the transfer of the check affords a just presumption 
of dishonor cannot, we think, be doubted * * * A 
check found in the hands of the payee or other person 
fourteen months after its date, in the absence of ex- 
planation, must be deemed to be discredited.” 

In Caldwell v. Dismukes, 111 Mo. App. 570, a 
check indorsed one month after date was held stale 


and overdue when taken, but subject to such defenses. 


only as grow out of the paper itself ; hence such check 
was collectible from the drawer where he could plead 
nothing but outside equities against the payee. 

The Negotiable Instruments Act which codifies the 
law merchant provides: 

“Sec. 53. Where an instrument payable on demand is 


negotiated an unreasonable length of time after its issue, the 
holder is not deemed a holder in due course.” 


In Citizens State Bank v. Cowles, 39 Misc. (N. Y.) 
571, it was held that a check, negotiated seven days 
after the date of its issue, is not to be deemed as 
matter of law overdue or presumptively dishonored 
at that time. The court said: “What is a reasonable 
length of time for such instruments to run before they 
are to be thus deemed overdue or dishonored as a 
matter of law is not fixed * * * A recurrence to the 
decisions and authorities will show that a much longer 
time is held to be insufficient for that purpose.” This 
case was affirmed by the New York Court of Appeals, 
180 N. Y. 346. 
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In Asbury v. Taube, 151 S. W. (Ky.) 372, it was 
held that where a check is transferred within two days 
after it is drawn, it is not overdue. 

In McAdam v. Grand Forks Mercantile Co., 140 
N. W. (N. D.) 725, it was held that a note payable on 
demand, purchased over a year after date, will be con- 
sidered to have been overdue when so purchased. 

In German American Bank v. Wright, 148 Pac. 
(Wash.) 769, a check was indorsed, in fraud of the 
drawer, five weeks after delivery. The court as- 
sumed, without deciding, that the check had been held 
for an unreasonable time. 

The above is a review of the authorities bearing 
on the reasonable time limit for negotiation of a check 
of a private person and, according to the general tenor 
of such authorities, it would seem that a check eight 
and one-half months old would be presumptively over- 
due and discredited so as to subject the purchaser to 
equities. 

But the instrument referred to by you is a draft 
drawn by one bank upon another, technically known 
as a banker’s draft and there is some authority for 
holding that there is a distinction between such kind 
of instrument and the ordinary check of an individual, 
and that the former is expected by the drawer to be 
put into circulation for a limited period. 

In Marbourg v. Brinkman, 23 Mo. App. 511, the 
court quoted from Story on Bills, Sec. 472,.as fol- 
lows: 

“A distinction has been taken between cases, where 
such bills are drawn by bankers and others, as a mode - 
of making profit and a source of livelihood, by ex- 
changing them for ready money, and cases where such 
bills are drawn by private persons, having no such 
reference to profits or means of livelihood, but merely 
for their own accommodation, or that of the payee. 
In the former case it has been said that the banker 
or other person is understood to sanction both the 
circulation and non-presentment by his course of busi- 
ness, and by the advantages of credit, which he thus 
obtains from such circulation and non-presentment of 
the bill; and, therefore, it is difficult to say what length 
of time, consistent with the free circulation of the bill, 
would be deemed unreasonable, in not presenting the 
bill to the drawee for payment. But, in the latter case. 
the presentment ought to be within a very short 
period, and, perhaps, ought to be limited to such a 
period, as would be reasonable, supposing the bill had 
not been put in circulation.” 

The court said that “the principle upon which this 
distinction is based would seem to apply with full 
force to a draft drawn by a bank upon another and 
distant bank, intended by the course of business to be 
circulated and not to be presented at once for pay- 
ment,” and it held the rule as to bankers’ drafts ap- 
plicable to the case before it which involved a draft 
by a bank in Kansas upon a bank in Missouri where 
the draft was not presented until after the failure of 
the drawee (the period of delay not being shown by 
the report), the defense of the drawer being laches 
in the presentment to the drawee for payment. 

Another case is Bull v. First National Bank, 123 
U. S. 105. A Minnesota bank issued drafts on its 
New York correspondent, which were transferred by 
indorsement of the payee to one E, who absconded. 
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carrying the drafts with him. E retained the drafts 
for over five months when he negotiated them in 
Illinois. The action was by the purchaser against the 
drawer, who claimed a set-off. The court gave judg- 
ment for the purchaser, holding that the instruments 
were not overdue when presented and protested. Ac- 
cording to expressions in this case, it is deducible that 
until the instruments were presented for payment, the 
purchaser for value without notice was protected 
against a set-off of the drawer who would not be dis- 
charged by the laches of the holder in presentment for 
paymert unless he could show that he had sustained 
some injury by the default. As the drawee was solvent 
and the funds against which the drafts were drawn 
remained undisturbed in the hands of the drawee, the 
drawer had no cause of complaint. 

Aside from the above, there is a dearth of authority 
on the proposition as to the reasonable time for nego- 
tiation of a banker’s draft, as distinguished from the 
check of a private person, before such draft will be 
regarded as overdue and discredited. While bankers’ 
drafts may be intended to remain in circulation for 
some reasonable period, possibly longer than the or- 
dinary check of a private individual, before they will 
be regarded as stale and discredited, the authorities 
present no satisfactory solution as to the precise period 
of time after which the purchaser of a banker’s draft 
will take it subject to equities. It may be that the 
courts would regard eight months too long a time for 
the free circulation of a banker’s draft and it may be 
they would not. In the case of checks of private per- 
sons on banks we see, by the weight of authority, 
that a shorter period than eight months is sufficient to 
discredit such instruments. As to bankers’ drafts the 
question will remain somewhat problematical until a 
more definite rule is established by the courts indicat- 
ing what is an unreasonable length of time of negotia- 
tion under Sec. 53 of the Negotiable Instruments Act 
to deprive a purchaser of the status of a holder in due 
course. 

In your particular case, if the court should hold the 
banker’s draft issued by you presumptively overdue 
and discredited at the time it was purchased, eight 
and one-half months after date, then, of course, the 
purchasing bank would hold it subject to the equity 
that it had been fraudulently negotiated by the in- 
dorsee after he had received payment of the duplicate 
and such purchasing bank would be the loser. But if 
it should be held that eight and one-half months after 
date was not an unreasonable period for negotiation 
of a banker’s draft, then the purchaser would be 


deemed a holder in due course with right of enforce- : 


ment against the drawer and prior indorsers and the 
ultimate loser would be your customer, who purchased 
the draft from you, unless he could recover the amount 
from the fraudulent indorsee, who, of course, would 
be liable to him therefor. 


LIABILITY OF INDORSERS ON CORPORA- 
TION NOTE 


Where a note of a corporation having three in- 
dorsers was protested for non-payment in 1909, and 
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since that time interest thereon has been paid by the 
corporation but nothing has been paid thereon by the 
indorsers except that one of the indorsers made par- 
tial payments, the last of which was in January, 1913, 
the note is barred by the statute of limitations as to 
all the indorsers and the sole remaining liability is 
that of the corporation maker. 


From Pennsylvania—This bank holds an ancient note with 
regard to which we should like your opinion. It was orig- 
inally made by a local corporation and indorsed by three 
large shareholders of the corporation; at present it is made 
by the corporation under date of September, 1908, indorsed 
by one of the former indorsers and by the executors or ad- 
ministrators of the other two. In January, 1909, the note 
was protested for non-payment, and since that time interest 
on the note has been paid by the corporation, and a number 
of payments on account of principal have been made by the 
estate of one of the indorsers the last such reduction of the 
debt being made January 13, 1913. The question now arises: 
What right of action has the bank against the indorsers, either 
the one that has paid on account of principal of the note, or 
against the other two who have not? Also what right of 
action has the endorser who has made these payments against 
the other two to recover their share of what has been paid? 


The right of action of the holder of the note 
accrued against the indorsers thereon when the note 
was protested in January, 1909, and due notice thereof 
given to the indorsers. The statute of limitations be- 
gan to run upon the accrual of the right of action. 

In Pennsylvania an action on a promissory note 
is barred at the expiratioh of six years from the date 
the right of action accrued. (Stew. Purdon Dig. 
[13th Ed.], Sec. 36, p. 2294), and unless some action 
or conduct on the part of the parties liable on this 
note, such as a new promise, acknowledgment, or par- 
tial payment, can be shown which would toll the bar 
of the statute, a right of action against all of the 
parties to the note was barred in January, 1915, six 
years from the date the cause of action accrued. 

The statement of the case shows that interest on 
the note has been regularly paid by the corporation, 
the maker of the note, since January, 1909, and that 
certain amounts have been paid on the principal by 
the estate of one of the indorsers, the last such pay- 
ment having been made January 13, 1913. 

The general rule is that payment of interest on a 
debt will take the debt out of the operation of the 
statute, or revive a debt where the bar is complete; 
and this is the law in Pennsylvania (Clad’s Estate, 
214 Pa. St. 141; Wright v. Jordan, 181 Pa. St. 100 
[holding that in an action upon a promissory note 
where the defendant pleads the statute of limitations, 
a verdict and judgment for the plaintiff will be sus- 
tained where the evidence is uncontradicted that in- 
terest was paid within six years on the note in suit, 
although there was another outstanding note from the 
defendant to plaintiff to which in the absence of evi- 
dence to the contrary, the payment of interest might 
have been applicable] ). 

However, in the instant case the evidence is that 
the interest was paid by the corporation, the maker 
of the note, and not by any of the indorsers. By the 
great weight of authority a partial payment made by 
one of several joint debtors without the acquiescence, 
consent, or ratification of the other joint debtor will 
not operate to suspend the running of the statute of 
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limitations as to him, and the same rule applies where 
the contract of indebtedness is joint and several, espe- 
cially where he did not sign the evidence of debt but 
his promise was collateral. 
Fed. 468; Knight v. Clements, 45 Ala. 89; Waughop 
v. Bartlett, 165 Ill. 124; Bottles v. Miller, 112 Ind. 
584; Shoemaker v. Benedict, 11 N. Y. 176. 

And this is the rule in Pennsylvania. Lazarus v. 
Fuller, 89 Pa. St. 331; Bush v. Stowell, 71 Pa. St. 
208, where the court said on this point: “Nor is it any 
longer open to question that a payment on account 
or an acknowledgment by one of two or more joint 
debtors will not take the case out of the statute as to 
the others.” Clark v. Burn, 86 Pa. St. 502, where the 
court said: “In the parol proof (in Coleman v. Forbes, 
10 Harris 156), it was shown that payment was made 
by a surety in the note, and the court below held that 
the payment took away the bar of the statute as to the 
principal. This court reversed the judgment, holding 
that even a surety was not the agent of the principal 
to make an acknowledgment to take the case out of 
the statute; and that the acknowledgment stands on 
the footing of a new promise, which one joint debtor 
cannot make for another. Coleman v. Forbes is, more- 
over, wholly at variance with the doctrine of a prima 
facie presumption. For if a bona fide payment by a 
surety accepted, and indorsed by the creditor in gen- 
eral terms, designating no one, cannot raise an ac- 
knowledgment by the principal to take the case out of 
the statute, much less can a mere indorsement of pay- 
ment, designating no one, raise an acknowledgment 
of each and all the debtors, to stand as the equivalent 
of a new promise to bar the statute. Mere joint 
promisors are not the agents of each other, and even 
partners whose agency has ceased by dissolution, can- 
not bind each other by a new promise or acknowledg- 
ment. Levy v. Cadet, 17 S. & R. 126; Searight v. 
Craighead, 1 Penna. 135; Houser v. Irvin, 3 W. & S. 
347; Schoneman v. Fegley, 7 Barr 433. The theory 
of the law, says Gibson, C. J., is not that the old 
promise is revived, but that the subsequent confession 
of the debt is evidence of a new one, and he who has 
no authority to act for another cannot bind him by 
acknowledging that he is indebted, or by expressly 
promising for him that he shall pay; Houser v. Irvin, 
supra. Coleman v. Forbes, 22 Pa. St. 156; Bixler v. 
Billet, 14 York. Leg. Rec. 20; Schofield v. Twining, 
127 Fed. 490 (construing Pa. Law).” 

The same rule would apply to the partial payments 
made by the estate of one of the indorsers as to its 
binding effect upon the other indorsers; and since the 
last partial payment made by the estate of the one 
indorser was on January 13, 1913, the bar of the 
statute can be set up against a recovery from his 
estate also on the residue on the note. 

Indeed, the corporation, the maker of the note, is 
the only party thereto still liable, and that by reason 
of the fact that the payment of interest has had the 
effect of tolling the bar of the statute with respect to 
it. And, of course, any cause of action which the 
estate of the. deceased indorser which made partial 
payments on the note had against the co-indorsers for 
contribution has likewise been barred by the statute, 
since the last partial payment made by the estate on 
the note was over six years ago. 


Underwood v. Patrick, 94 ° 
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LIABILITY OF STOCKHOLDERS IN 
NATIONAL BANK 


In event of failure, stock holder loses amount in- 
vested in the stock and in addition is liable for debts, 
pro rata with other stockholders, up to the amount 
of the par value of his stock. 


From New Jersey—Referring to Section 23 of the Federal 
Reserve Act, as to the liability of stockholders in a national 
bank, which in part reads as follows, “At the par value thereof 
in addition to the amount invested in such stock,’ there 
appears to be differences of opinion as to real meaning 
of the part I have underscored above. Does it mean the price 
that is paid for the stock in the open market? 


Section 23 of the Federal Reserve Act provides in 
part: 

“Sec. 23. The stockholders of every national banking asso- 
ciation shall be held individually responsible for all contracts, 
debts, and engagements of such association, each to the 
amount of his stock therein, at the par value thereof in addi- 
tion to the amount invested in such stock. * 

The provision of Section 5151 U. S. Rev. Stat. 
(The National Bank Act) corresponding to the lan- 
guage above, reads: 

“The shareholders of every national banking association 
shall be held individually responsible, equally and ratably, and 
not one for another, for all contracts, debts and engagements 

of such association to the extent of the amount of their 
stock therein, at the par value thereof, in addition to the 
amount invested in such shares * * 

In United States v. Knox, 102 U. S. 422, it was 

held that where, in order to discharge the liabilities 


of an insolvent national banking association, the Comp- - 


troller of the Currency assessed against the several 
stockholders a sufficient percentage upon the par value 
of the stock by them respectively held, he has no 
power to direct a further assessment to supply the 
deficit caused by the inability of the receiver to en- 
force payment from such as are insolvent or beyond 
the jurisdiction; that “in addition to the amount in- 
vested in the shares,” the holders thereof, after the 
exhaustion of the assets of the association, are, to a 
sum not exceeding the par value of the shares, “in- 
dividually responsible, equally and ratably and not one 
for another,” for its outstanding debts. The liability 
is several, and is not affected by the failure of any 
other shareholder to pay the amount assessed against 
him. 

In the course of the opinion, the court, by Swayne, 
J., said: 

“In the process to be pursued to fix the amount 
of the separate liability of each of the shareholders, 
it is necessary to ascertain, 1, the amount of the par 
value of all of the stock held by all the shareholders; 
2, the amount of the deficit to be paid after exhausting 
all the assets of the bank; 3, then to apply the rule 
that each shareholder shall contribute such sum as 
will bear the same proportion to the whole amount of 
the deficit as his stock bears to the whole amount of 
the capital stock of the bank at its par value. There 
is a limitation of this liability. It cannot in the aggre- 
gate exceed the entire amount of the par value of all 
the stock.” 

It has been held under the statute under consid- 
eration that the liability of stockholders is several and 
not joint; and that the limit of their liability is the 
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par of the stock held by each one. Studebaker v. 
Perry, 184 U. S. 258; Kennedy v. Gibson, 8 Wall. 
(U. S.) 498; Deweese v. Smith, 106 Fed. 438 (hold- 
ing that the contract of the shareholder of a national 
bank with the bank and its creditors regarding its 
debts is that, to an amount not exceeding the par 
value of his shares of stock, and not exceeding his 
equal and ratable proportion, he will pay, at such 
times and in such amounts as the Comptroller of the 
Currency shall demand, the debts and obligations of 
his bank.) Aldrich v. Yates, 95 Fed. 78 (holding 
that the ultimate liability of the shareholder of a na- 
tional bank, in case of its becoming insolvent, is for 
the full amount of the par value of the stock, under 
the statutory conditions, if they are found by the 
Comptroller to exist). 

It is evident from the interpretation of the statute 
under consideration given in the above cases that the 
phrase “in addition to the amount invested in such 
stock,” as used in the statute, simply means that in 
case of the insolvency of the bank the stockholder 
loses the amount he has invested in such stock, in addi- 
tion to a pro rata liability for the debts of the bank 
up to the par value of the stock so held by such stock- 
holder. If he has bought stock of a national bank in 
the open market above par and thereafter the national 
bank goes into the hands of a receiver, he loses the 
amount invested in such stock, namely, the market 
price which he paid for it, and is also liable to assess- 
ment to the extent of the amount of his stock at the 
par value thereof. 


ACCEPTANCE OF OFFER BY MAIL 


Where offer made by mail, acceptance by post dis- 
patched in due time as far as acceptor is concerned, 
concludes the contract, notwithstanding delay or mis- 
carriage of letter of acceptance—Contrary view in 
Massachusetts—Revocation of acceptance valid if 
communicated before the acceptance 1s communicated. 

From Utah—A from Salt Lake City makes an offer to B 
in New York City; B accepts A’s offer by mail. Is the con- 
tract made when B places his acceptance in the mail, and 
would he have power to revoke his acceptance by telegraph to 
A before A receives the letter of acceptance? From what 
I can read, the contract is complete when B mails his letter 
of acceptance and unless he could recover the letter he would 
be bound, but our instructor holds that B has the right to 
revoke his acceptance by telegraph at any time before the 
letter reaches A. I also read that if the letter goes astray 
and never received by A, B is bound; how then can B 
revoke after his letter is mailed? 

You ask if A from Salt Lake City makes an offer 
to B of New York City and B accepts by mail, is the 
contract made when B places his acceptance in the 
mail. The rule is that acceptance must be “communi- 
cated” to the offerer, but this does not necessarily 
mean that he shall have actual personal notice of it. 
It is always sufficient that the offer be accepted in the 
mode either expressly or impliedly required by the 
offerer and if the offerer requires or suggests a mode 
of acceptance which turns out, so far as giving of 
actual notice to the offerer, to be insufficient or entirely 
nugatory, it is the fault of the offerer, and the agree- 
ment is complete. Authority on this point may be 


found in Niebling Co. v. James Coal etc. Co., 44 Utah 
50, 137 P. 834; White v. Corlies, 46 N. Y. 467; How- 
ard v. Daly, 61 N. Y. 362, 19 Am. R. 285. 

You further ask would B have power to revoke 
his acceptance by telegraph before A received the 
letter of acceptance. The answer is that an acceptance 
may be revoked by a communication to that effect be- 
fore the acceptance is communicated but not after. 
N. J. Commercial Ins. Co. v. Hallock, 27 N. J. L. 
645, 72 Am. D. 379. The earlier cases on contracts 
by correspondence established that an acceptance by 
post, dispatched in due time as far as the acceptor is 
concerned, concludes the contract notwithstanding de- 
lay in the dispatch by the proposer’s fault (as if the 
offer is misdirected), or accidental delay in the deliv- 
ery and that the contract, as against the proposer, 
dates from the posting, so that he cannot revoke his 
offer after the acceptance is dispatched. 

This rule applies in U. S. and Canada. Tayloe v. 
Merchants’ F. Ins. Co., 9 How. 390; Patrick v. Bow- 
man, 149 U. S. 411; Haarstick v. Fox, 9 Utah 110. 

The only contrary decision not overruled seems to 
be McCulloch v. Eagle Ins. Co., 1 Pick. 278. Whether 
this case would now be followed in Massachusetts may 
be doubted. 

In the U. S., by complying with the required for- 
malities, the sender of a letter may regain it. Postal 
Reg. §531, 533. 

The practical conclusion seems to be that every 
prudent man who makes an offer of any importance 
by letter should expressly make it conditional on his 
actual receipt of an acceptance within some definite 
time. It would be impossible to contend that a man 
so doing could be bound by an acceptance which either 
wholly miscarried or arrived later than the specified 
time. 


SET-OFF OF DEPOSIT OF DECEDENT 


A bank owning the note of a customer who has 
deceased has the right, if the note has matured, to 
apply the maker’s deposit upon the note and in North 
Carolina if the estate is insolvent, may apply such de- 
posit even though the note is not due—If the deposit 
is not sufficient to meet the note the balance would be 
a debt payable by the Administrator. 

From North Carolina—We have a note given by a cus- 
tomer, indorsed by another man. The maker of note died 
leaving a balance to his checking account. Administrator was 
appointed; his estate will pay off any and all of his debts but 
what I would like to know is, would we have a right to hold 
the balance he had in bank and credit it on his note, or would 
we have to turn this amount over to the administrator that 
he may pro rate it out to creditors. Should we credit note 
with his balance, would the administrator in paying a 50 per 
cent. dividend allow 50 per cent. of original amount or 50 
per cent. of the balance after deducting the payment charged 
to his checking account? 

The general rule is that a bank may look to de- 
posits in its hands for the repayment of any indebted- 
ness to it on the part of the depositor and may apply 
the debtor’s deposits on his debts to the bank as they 
become due. Moore v. Greenville Bank & Trust Co. 
[N. C. 1917], 91 S. E. 793; Wagner v. Citizens Bank, 
122 Tenn. 164; Lumber Co. v. Trust Co., 93 Wash. 
563; Lutz v. Williams [W. Va. 1917] 91 S. E, 460. 
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The North Carolina courts lay down the rule 
broadly that in the absence of an agreement to the 
contrary, a bank may apply deposits, other than spe- 
cial, to any indebtedness due it in the same right by 
the depositor, provided such indebtedness has ma- 
tured, and if the depositor has become insolvent, 
whether the indebtedness has matured or not. Hodgin 
v. Peoples Nat. Bank, 124 N. C. 540 [overruled on 
another phase of the case in 125 N. C. 503]; State 
Bank v. Armstrong, 15 N. C. 519. 

In the case submitted, therefore, your bank owning 
the matured note of your customer who has deceased, 
would have the right to apply the maker’s deposit 
upon the note and in case the estate was insolvent 
would have such right of application even though the 
note had not matured. But the balance after apply- 
ing the deposit would be the debt due and the admin- 
istrator, in declaring a dividend, would only be re- 
quired to base same upon the balance due and not upon 
the full amount of the note before the deposit was set 
off. 


GENERAL LETTER OF CREDIT 


Bank issuing general letter of credit authorizing 
drafts to a certain amount to be indorsed upon letter 


of credit, ts liable to the innocent purchaser of a draft 
drawn against the letter and within its amount, not- 


withstanding the holder of the letter has previously 
exhausted the credit by drafts not so indorsed—Ques- 
tion discussed of liability to drawee of purchaser who 
collects draft drawn upon letter which he fails to in- 
dorse—Suggestion of form of letter of credit and of 
draft which would safeguard against fraud. 

From Oklahoma—In considering the issuance of a “letter 
of credit,” the question has arisen as to the liability of a bank 
which neglects to indorse on a letter of credit the amount 
paid. If the bank making a payment on a letter of credit 
neglected to make a notation of this payment as provided in 
the letter and through this neglect left an opening for fraud 
or a chance for the holder of the letter to draw more than 
the face of the letter of credit, who would be the loser? 
Would the bank issuing the letter of credit have the right to 
refuse the last draft with the original letter attached if the 
indorsements of this letter totaled the amount on the face of 
the letter of credit? 

The bank which issues a general letter of credit 
authorizing the bearer named to draw upon it up to a 
specified amount, checks cashed to be indorsed on the 
letter, would be liable to the innocent purchaser of a 
draft drawn for an amount within the unindorsed 
total of the letter of credit, although it had paid the 
full amount of the letter upon drafts which had not 
been indorsed thereon. This is illustrated by the deci- 
sion of the Court of Appeals of Kansas City in Bank 
of Seneca v. First National Bank of Carthage, 105 
Mo. App. 722. In this case the First National Bank 
of Carthage issued its general letter of credit for 
$1,000, promising to pay checks signed by the bearer 
named to the amount specified, amounts of checks to 
be indorsed on back of the letter. The bearer, who 
was traveling and purchasing mules, drew and nego- 
tiated ten checks aggregating $500.25, which were in- 
dorsed on the back of the letter and paid by the bank 
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at Carthage. Then, leaving his letter behind, he nego- 
tiated checks to a bank at Pineville aggregating 
$389.80, the latter having no knowledge of the letter 
of credit. These checks were paid by the bank at 
Carthage, which bank supposed they were drawn 
against the letter. Lastly, the bearer of the letter, 
negotiated to the Bank of Seneca, who purchased on 
faith thereof, checks aggregating $499.75, represent- 
ing the undrawn balance as shown by the letter, the 
amounts of which were indorsed on the back thereof. 
The Carthage bank refused to pay these last stated 
checks, and the Bank of Seneca brought suit against 
it thereon. The court held the fact that the Carthage 
bank may have thought and assumed, when it paid the 
checks to the Pineville bank, that such checks had 
been cashed on faith of the letter, does not relieve it 
from liability to the Bank of Seneca who in good faith 
cashed checks on faith of the letter to an amount ap- 
pearing undrawn thereon. The irregular and un- 
authorized act of the bearer of the letter cannot be 
allowed to injure the Bank of Seneca, where his act 
was regular and within authority. If his act must 
harm one of two innocent parties, it should fall on the 
one who put him in position to do the harm. 

A somewhat similar case is Omaha National Bank 
v. First National Bank, 59 III. 428, except in that case 
the bank issuing the letter was held not liable to the 
purchaser of the draft drawn for the balance of the 
letter and indorsed thereon, because such purchaser 
had previously cashed a draft by the same drawer. 
which was paid by the drawee although it was not 
indorsed on the letter nor the drawee advised that it 
had been drawn against the letter. The court held 
that however different the rule might have been had 
the last draft been sold to a purchaser who had no 
knowledge of the prior draft which was not indorsed 
on the letter of credit and who should purchase on the 
faith of that letter, yet in the case of plaintiff who had 
knowledge thereof, the omission of such indorsement 
could not avail to charge the guarantor beyond the 
amount specified in its letter of credit. 

In the light of the above, it would seem that the 
only protection to a bank issuing a general letter of 
credit would be to require that drafts drawn against 
the letter should specify upon their face that they 
were so drawn and that their amount had been in- 
dorsed on the letter; the bank refusing to pay drafts 
which did not contain such statement. A special form 
of draft and letter of credit could be prepared for 
this purpose. The letter of credit might provide that 
the amount of all drafts drawn against the letter must 
be indorsed on the back and the draft itself must con- 
tain a statement that the amount has been so indorsed 
and that the draft is drawn against the letter of 
credit; that otherwise drafts would not be honored. 
The draft might contain a clause: “Drawn against 
your letter of credit No. and the amount of 
this draft has been indorsed thereon.” 

Such safeguards would protect the issuing bank 
from being misled into paying an ordinary draft by 
the drawer of the letter but not indorsed thereon, 
which had been negotiated to a purchaser either on 
the faith of the letter of credit or without his knowl- 
edge thereof, the draft containing no statement that 
it had been drawn against the letter. Whether the 
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purchaser who collected a draft against a letter which 
contained a statement that drafts drawn should be 
indorsed thereon but who failed to indorse the amount 
would be liable because of such omission to the drawee 
who was afterwards compelled to pay the full amount 
of the letter of credit to innocent purchasers of drafts 
drawn against such letter, is problematical. It might 
be contended that by collecting the draft he impliedly 
represented as a fact that the amount had been in- 
dorsed upon which the drawee relied to its injury. 
However, in every such case there probably would be 
the difficulty of proving that the purchaser had ever 
seen the letter. But irrespective of how such question 
of liability might be determined should a case come 
before the courts, if the draft itself contained a posi- 
tive statement that it was drawn against the letter 
and its amount indorsed thereon, this would be an 
express warranty by the purchaser to the drawee of a 
material fact which, if false and the drawee relied 
thereon to its injury, would entitle him to recourse 
upon such purchaser. 


STOP PAYMENT AGREEMENT 


Where depositor agrees to hold bank harmless in 
the event the bank inadvertently pays a check after 
stop payment notice has been received, such agree- 
ment being virtually one exempting bank from liabil- 
ity for its own negligence, will be strictly construed— 
Such exemption contracts are not favored by the courts 
and will, if possible, be construed in such way as not 
to relieve from negligence—How a specific contract 
of this kind would be construed has not been decided 
and cannot be foretold with certainty. 


From New York—The question has arisen as to whether 
or not there is any legal significance in a clause included in 
a “stop-payment agreement” which specifies that the depositor 
agrees to hold his bank harmless in the event that inad- 
vertently the check in question is paid after the stop-payment 
notice has been issued. We, of course, understand that a 
statement contained in the passbook of the depositor specify- 
ing that the paying bank will not assume liability in the event 
that a check upon which payment has been stopped, is paid, 
does not absolve the bank from liability. But the particular 
point of the question at hand is whether or not a signed 
stop-payment agreement containing the clause mentioned will 
protect the paying bank, should the check in question be paid. 


In the case of Elder v. Franklin National Bank, 55 
N. Y. Supp. 576, a passbook agreement read as follows 
with the exception of the italicized words: 

“It is further agreed that the bank shall not be responsible 
for the execution of an order to stop payment of a check 
previously drawn; that the bank will endeavor to execute 
such orders, but that no liability shall be created by failure 
so to do where the bank has exercised ordinary care in that 
regard, and that no rule, usage or custom shall be construed 
to create such liability.” 

The court construed the agreement as if it read 
with the italicized words and held the bank liable for 
paying a stopped check on the ground that it had not 
exercised ordinary care. 

It held that the agreement (which was not binding 
at all as such unless it was proved that the depositor 
had read same and was aware of its contents) was in 
derogation of the common law and being framed by 
the bank for its own benefit must be strictly construed. 
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It pointed out that the agreement did not declare un- 
conditionally that for failure to observe the stop order 
the bank should not be liable, but invited the assent 
of the depositor thereto by agreeing that it would en- 
deavor to execute stop orders. This was a most im- 
portant qualification and an assurance that the bank 
would exercise some care. Its fair import was that the 
bank should not be liable if in good faith it paid a 
stopped check, unless it failed properly to fulfil its 
agreement to endeavor to comply with the depositor’s 
directions—in other words, to exercise ordinary care. 
As the evidence disclosed that the bank had been negli- 
gent, the agreement did not protect it. 

The form of stop payment agreement indicated by 
you is one which specifies that the depositor agrees to 
hold the bank harmless in the event the bank inad- 
vertently pays a check after stop payment notice has 
been received. Such an agreement differs from the 
one in Elder v. Franklin National Bank in that it con- 
tains no condition that the bank will endeavor to exe- 
cute stop orders. It is in substance an unconditional 
agreement that the bank shall not be liable if it in- 
advertently pays a stopped check. Assuming that 
payment of a check inadvertently would be negligent 
on the part of the bank, the court in Elder v. Franklin 
National Bank said: 


“The courts are not prone to construe instruments in such 
a way as to support a waiver of liability for negligence” 


and it refers to Mynard v. Syracuse R.R. Co., 71 
N. Y. 180, a case against a common carrier, where 
the latter claimed exemption from liability for its 
negligence under an agreement contained in the con- 
tract of shipment to “release and discharge the said 
company from all claims, demands and liabilities of 
every kind and character whatsoever, for or on ac- 
count of or connected with any damage or injury to, 
or the loss of said stock, or any portion thereof, from 
whatsoever cause arising.” The court said: 

“It was there held that while taken literally the 
language would include a loss from negligence, it 
would not be so construed, the court saying (p. 183): 


‘Every presumption is against an intention to contract for 
immunity for not exercising ordinary diligence in the trans- 
action of any business, and hence the general rule is that 
contracts will not be so construed unless expressed in un- 
equivocal terms.’” 


The court pointed out that the New York Court of 
Appeals in the Mynard case rests the principle of its 
decision not upon law which is peculiar to common 
carriers, but to a rule applicable to all contracts. 

The form of agreement presented by you holding 
the bank harmless, or in other words exempting it 
from liability, in the event it inadvertently pays a 
stopped check, is virtually an agreement exempting the 
bank from liability, for its own negligence. As shown 
above, contracts for immunity from negligence will 
be upheld in the state of New York if expressed in 
unequivocal terms; but the courts disfavor such con- 
tracts and will not construe them as exempting lia- 
bility for negligence if there is any other way in which 
they can be construed. Until your form of contract 
comes before the courts it cannot be foretold with 
certainty whether it would absolve the bank from lia- 
bility for payment of a stopped check, 


Light from the Library 


The administration of the Library of the American 
Bankers Association has authorized and directed the 
development of activities as follows: 


1. To recommend books suitable for local bank li- 
braries and individual reading, and to purchase and 
deliver such books to members of the Association, upon 
request, at the same prices as are charged by the pub- 
lishers. 

2. To prepare or otherwise obtain pamphlets and 
papers on current banking and financial topics, and to 
furnish copies of the same to Association members, 
upon request, in forms that will not require members 
to return such literature to the Association. 


Books Recommended 


In accordance with the policy thus described, the 
books contained in the following list are recommended 
for bank libraries and individual reading: 


A BC or THE FEDERAL RESERVE SysTEM. By E. 
W. Kemmerer. Price, including wrapping and trans- 
portation, $1.65. 

CrepiItT AND Its Uses. By W. A. Prendergast. 
Price, including wrapping and transportation, $2.15. 

CoMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. By C. C. Adams. Price, 
including wrapping and transportation, $1.65. 

EssENTIALS OF FoREIGN ExcHANGE. By Franklin 
Escher. Price, including wrapping and transportation, 
$1.40. 

FINANCIAL History OF THE UNITED STATES. By 
D. R. Dewey. Price, including wrapping and trans- 
portation, $2.20. 

Funps AND THEIR Uses. By F. A. Cleveland. 
Price, including wrapping and transportation, $2.00. 

Money AND Banxinc. By J. T. Holdsworth. 
Price, including wrapping and transportation, $2.65. 

Rurat Crepits. By Myron T. Herrick. Price, in- 
cluding wrapping and transportation, $2.65. 

PRINCIPLES OF Bonp INVESTMENT. By Lawrence 
Chamberlain. Price, including wrapping and transpor- 
tation, $5.20. 


PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS. 


By Henry R. Seager. 
Price, including wrapping and transportation, $2.65. 


THE BUSINESS OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 
Taber. 
$2.20. 

THE Mopern Trust Company; Its FUNCTIONS 
AND ORGANIZATION. By F. B. Kirkbride and J. E. 
Sterrett. Price, including wrapping and transporta- 
tion, $2.70. 

THEORY AND History oF BANKING. By C. F. Dun- 
bar. Enlarged by Oliver M. W. Sprague. Price, in- 
cluding wrapping and transportation, $1.55. 


The foregoing list will be gradually extended as 
circumstances may seem to warrant. If such books 
cannot be obtained through local dealers they will be 
furnished by the Library of the American Bankers 
Association at the prices indicated. 


By C. W. 
Price, including wrapping and transportation, 


Recent Publications 


INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATION MortGAGEs—A 
STATEMENT FOR LAYMEN OF THE LEGAL PRINCIPLEs, 
By William Lilly. New York: Doubleday, Page & 
Co. Pp. 153. A little book filling its purpose to pro- 
vide instruction for those interested in mortgages as 
investors or men of business. It is not technical 
enough for the lawyer, but precise enough for the 
needs of the many outside of his profession who deal 
with mortgages in their business. Bankers and their 
clerks, as well as their customers, will find this book 
useful. 

Tue A BC or THE FEDERAL RESERVE SysSTEM. By 
Edwin Walter Kemmerer, Ph.D. Princeton, N. J.: 
University Press. 1918. Pp. 182. The book presents 
in non-technical language the chief reasons why the 
Federal reserve system was called into being, the main 
features of its organization, and how it works The 
defective national banking svstem, before the Federal 
reserve system, is described. The author shows how 
with the new system the old decentralization of Ameri- 
can banking has been changed, how credit elasticity 
has been obtained; and domestic and foreign exchange 
conditions remedied. Besides a description of the ma- 
chinery of the new system, the book contains the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act’as amended to May 1, 1918, with, 
index and amendatory acts, also the provisions of the 
Farm Loan Act which affect Federal reserve banks. 
As a short and concise handbook on the principles of 
our present national banking system the volume fills a 
need especially for the busy men who are not bankers 
and for the bankers who are not members. 

CREDIT OF THE NATIONS—A StTupy OF THE EurRo- 
PEAN War. By J. Laurence Laughlin, Ph.D. New 
York: Charles Scribners’ Sons. 1918. Pp. 406. The 
author here presents a study of the workings of credit 
in several of the principal belligerent nations during 
the European War. The aim is to present an examina- 
tion of the most important credit measures in each 
country, told in untechnical language. It attempts to 
show the hidden workings of credit behind the issues 
of paper money, banking, foreign exchange and public 
finance. The study of credit operations is confined to 
the first three years of the war. As introduction the 
economic situation before the war is outlined and a 
chapter follows on war and credit in general. The 
countries taken up for discussion are Great Britain, 
France and Germany, A presentation of war and 
credit in neutral United States is given. A number of 
charts on commerce and exchange for the years 1914- 
1917 are interspersed through the book. The appen- 
dices are full of reprints of public documents relating 
to.the credit conditions of the countries treated. No 
mention has been made of conditions in Russia, 
Austria-Hungary and Italy on account of the insuffi- 
ciency of dependable data available. 

ITaty’s GREAT AND HER NATIONAL ASPIRA- 
tions. By Mario Alberti and others; with an intro- 
ductory chapter by H. Nelson Gay. Milan. Alfieri. 
1917. Pp. 267. There are so very few books in the 
English language on Italy and her interests that the 
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one before us is especially welcome. It is of more than 
ordinary value because its authors are Italian country- 
men. The work is divided into three parts, entitled: 
Italy and Austria, 1814-1917; Italy’s National Aspira- 
tions; Italy’s Great War. Not only are events occur- 
ring during the war taken up for consideration, but 
those incidents are related which during the last cen- 
tury are its forerunners. Chapters of special interest 
are: The Curse of Austrian Domination in Italy; The 
Ideal and Political Reasons of the Italian War; Fiume; 
Dalmatia and Italy’s Strategic Problem in the Adriatic. 
Two maps show the position of Italy’s troops in the 
war. Illustrations are distributed throughout the book 
showing mainly examples of architecture and excava- 
tions in less-known Italian cities. The chapter of par- 
ticular interest to the student of finance is the one on 
Italy’s Demonstration of Economic and Financial 
Strength. Information on commerce, agriculture and 
industry during and immediately preceding the war, is 
given. Mention is made of the part taken by the banks 
in war finance. In the comment on government finance 
is included a table of the four war loans. There is also 
a table of quotations of European consols. 

THE MECHANISM OF ExcHANGE—A HANDBOOK OF 
CurRENCY, BANKING AND TRADE IN PEACE AND IN 
War. By John.A. Todd, B.L. London. Humphrey 
Milford. Oxford University Press. 1917. Pp. 245. 
As a contribution to the literature on the principles of 
money and exchange this book deserves attention. 
Aside from the general discussion of the subjects men- 
tioned in the sub-title, the chapter on the English Bank- 
ing System stands out as the one of most timely interest 
to the banks of America. Since the business of dealing 
in acceptances is now only in its beginnings in this 
country all information on the characteristics of the 
London discount market is of immediate interest. The 
chapter just mentioned contains a diagram showing 
the relation of discount houses to the Bank of Eng- 
land. References to sources and collateral reading are 
given at the end of each chapter. The appendix con- 
tains the following tables: The World’s Production of 
Gold and Silver Since the Discovery of America and 
the Probable Stock of Gold; World’s Coinage of Gold 
and Silver, 1876-1916 ; Banking Statistics of the United 
Kingdom, 1895-1916; London Course of Exchange, 
July 17, 1914, and December 8, 1916; Foreign Ex- 
changes on London, July 17, 1914, and December 8, 
1916; Effect of the War on Foreign Exchange, August 
1, 1914, to December 7, 1916; New York Exchanges 
on Europe, July, 1914, to February, 1917; Statistics of 
London Money Market Rates; Data on Commerce of 
Great Britain. The present volume is a useful hand- 
book on the domestic and foreign commercial relations 
of Great Britain. 


Answers to Correspondents 


Unitep States Money. (Inquiry from Kansas.) 
There are eleven different kinds of money in circula- 
tion in the United States, namely, gold coins, standard 
silver dollars, subsidiary silver, gold certificates, silver 
certificates, Treasury notes issued under the act of 
July 14, 1890, United States notes (also called green- 
backs and legal tenders), national bank notes, Federal 
reserve notes, Federal reserve bank notes and nickel 
and bronze coins. 
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“FREE GOLD” IN THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM. 
(Inquiry from Illinois.) The “free gold” held by the 
Federal reserve banks refers to the excess of gold 
above the legal cash reserve required to be held against 
depdsits and against Federal reserve notes in circula- 
tion. Such excess, in effect, represents the surplus 
lending power of the system; in other words, it could 
be made to serve either as a basis for additional note 
issues or as a reserve against additional deposit credits. 
Recent government figures give the total of free gold 
in the reserve banks at the end of the calendar year 
1918 as $528,619,000. Figured on a basis of 40 per 
cent. reserve required against Federal reserve notes 
issued and 35 per cent. against deposits, this excess 
would support an additional note circulation of $1,321,- 
547,500, or additional deposit credits of $1,510,340,000. 

GERMANY AND THE Toy Trapbe. (Inquiry from 
Pennsylvania.) According to statistics eompiled by the 
State Department at Washington in 1913 the total ex- 
ports from Germany of toys and Christmas-tree orna- 
ments amounted to 124,777,274 pounds, valued at 
$24,593,730, of which 43,151,518 pounds, valued at 
$7,736,428 were taken by the United States, the pur- 
chases of this country being 35 per cent. of the total 
quantity and 31 per cent. of the total value of the 
German exports. The next largest purchaser was the 
United Kingdom, which in 1913 took German toys 
weighing 32,648,142 pounds and valued at $6,110,888, 
the shipments to that country being 26 per cent. of the 
total quantity and 25 per cent. of the total value of the 
German exports. The United States and the United 
Kingdom together in 1913 took 75,799,660 pounds, 
valued at $13,847,316, or 61 per cent. of the exports 
in quantity and 56 per cent. of the exports in value. 

GresHAM’s Law. (Inquiry from Iowa.) The prin- 
ciple known as Gresham’s Law states that where two 
kinds of legal money are in concurrent circulation the 
poorer or cheaper money tends to drive the better or 
dearer out. The driving out process will not begin as 
long as the amount of money, heavy and light, or dear 
and cheap, is not in excess of the needs of exchange. 
When there is more money than is needed to do the 
money work, then the excess which flows out will be 
the better money and the cheaper money will be left 
to make the exchanges. 

ForEIGN BRANCHES OF AMERICAN Banks. (In- 
quiry from New Jersey.) Following is a list of foreign 
branches of American banks: 

Guaranty Trust Co. of New York—Belgium, 
158 Rue Royale, Brussels ; Argentine, 25 de Mayo 182, 
Buenos Aires; England, 32 Lombard St. E. C., Lon- 
don, and 5 Lower Grosvenor Pl. S. W., London; 
France, 1-3 Rue des Italiens, Paris, and 7 Rue Etienne 
Pallu, Tours. 

National City Bank of New York—Brazil, 
Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paula, Santos; Argentina, 
Buenos Aires; Venezuela, Caracas; Italy, Genoa; 
Cuba, Cienfuegos, Matanzas, Havana, Santiago, Sagua 
la Grande; Uruguay, Montevideo; Russia, Moscow, 
Vladivostock, Petrograd ; Porto Rico, San Juan; Chile, 
Santiago, Valparaiso. 

International Banking Corporation (owned by 
the National City Bank of New York)—Japan, 
Yokohama, Kobe; China, Hongkong, Shanghai, Pekin, 
Hankow, Tientsin, Canton; Philippine Islands, Manila, 
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Cebu; Straits Settlements, Singapore; Java, Batavia, 
Surabaya ; India, Calcutta, Bombay ; England, London ; 
Republic Panama, Panama, Colon; Colombia, Medel- 
lin; Santo Domingo, Santo Domingo, San Pedro de 
Macoris, Santiago, Puerta Platte. 

Mercantile Bank of the Americas—France (Mer- 
cantile Bank of the Americas, Inc.), 11 bis Boule- 
vard Haussmann, Paris; Spain (Mercantile Bank of 
the Americas, Inc.), Canuda 2, Barcelona; Peru 
(Banco Mercantil Americano del Peru), Lima, Are- 
quipa, Chiclayo, Callao; Nicaragua (National Bank of 
Nicaragua, Inc.), Managua, Bluefields, Leon, Gran- 
ada; Venezuela (Banco Mercantil Americano de 
Caracas), Caracas, La Guayra; Brazil (American Mer- 
cantile Bank of Brazil), Para, Pernambuco; Colombia 
(Banco Mercantil Americano de Colombia), Bogota, 
Barranquilla, Cartagena, Medellin, Cali, Manizales. 

American Foreign Banking Corporation—Haiti, 
Port au Prince; Panama, Panama City; Canal Zone, 
Cristobal ; Cuba, Havana. 

Brandon & Bros., Isaac (correspondents of the 
Panama Banking Company, Panama )—Panama, Pan- 
ama Banking Co. ; head office, City of Panama; branch 
office, Colon. 

Empire Trust Company of New York—London, 
41 Threadneedle Street, London, E. C. 

Farmers Loan & Trust Co—London, 26 Old 
Broad St., E. C. 2, 16 Pall Mall East, S. W. 1; Paris, 
41 Boulevard Haussmann; Bordeaux, 8 Cours du 


Chapeau Rouge; St. Nazaire, 16 rue de l’Ocean; Neuf- 
chateau, rue St. Jean. 

Equitable Trust Co. of New York—Paris, 23 
London, 3 King William 


Rue de La Paix, Paris; 
Street, E. C. 

W. R. Grace & Co.—Brazil, Rio de Janeiro, San- 
tos; Chile, Valparaiso, Santiago, Concepcion, Valdivia, 
Iquique, Antofagasta, Coquimbo, Punta Arenas, Talca- 
huano, Taltal, Arica; Peru, Lima, Callao, Arequipa, 
Mollendo, Payta, Salverry, Trujillo; Bolivia, La Paz; 
Ecuador, Guayaquil; Venezuela, Caracas; England, 
London; Sweden, Stockholm; India, Calcutta. 

Branco BANKING IN THE UNITED States. (In- 
quiry from Wisconsin.) National banks are not per- 
mitted to establish branches, but in cases where state 
banks with branches are converted into national banks 
the branches in existence at the time of conversion are 
permitted to continue. The laws of the different states 
regarding branches of state-chartered institutions are 
not uniform. Following is an outline of state laws, per- 
taining to branch banking so far as state laws on the 
subject have been enacted : 

Alabama—Branch banks prohibited after 1911. 

California—Branches permitted if public con- 
venience is promoted. Paid-up capital in cash of bank 
shall exceed amount required by act by at least $25,000 
for each branch. 

Colorado—No branches are permitted. 

Connecticut—Branch banking is prohibited. 

Delaware—If{ branches are expressly authorized 
in the bank’s charter, it may establish branches upon 
authorization of the insurance commissioner, with the 
provision that the bank has at least $25,000 paid-in 
capital stock for each place of business and a surplus 
of like amount. 

Florida—Branch banks are prohibited by act ap- 
proved 1913. 
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Idaho—Branch banking is prohibited. 

Indiana—The General Assembly may charter banks 
with branches. 

Iowa—Branches are not permitted. 

Kentucky—There is a court decision that state 
branch banks cannot be established. 

Louisiana—Branches prohibited for banks or sav- 
ings banks if capital is under $50,000. Original articles 
may provide for not over two branches in parish of 
domicile of banking association. 

Maine—Branches of trust companies not permitted 
in cities or towns other than where parent institution 
is located, unless it receives warrant to do so from 
commissioner. No branches permitted except in bank’s 
own or adjoining counties. 

Massachusetts—Savings banks with permission 
of commissioner may establish one or more branch 
offices and only in city or town where banking house 
is located or in town not over fifteen miles distant 
wherein there is no savings bank. Trust company may 
be authorized to maintain not more than one branch 
office in city or town where. its main office is located. 
Foreign banking corporations may not have over two 
offices in Massachusetts. Trust company with capital 
and surplus of $1,000,000 or more may be authorized 
to establish branches in foreign countries. 

Michigan—Permits branches. 

Minnesota—There is no specific law permitting 
branches, but there is an inference in the law that may 
be construed as permitting branches. 

Mississippi—Establishment of branches after 1908° 
prohibited, and minimum capital for then existing 
branches fixed at $10,000 each. 

Missouri—Branches are not permitted in the state, 
but bank or trust company with capital of $1,000,000 
or over may be authorized to establish branches in for- 
eign countries. 

Nevada—Branch banks prohibited. 

New Mexico—Branches prohibited, except for mer- 
cantile corporations with banking departments. 

New York—Branches of banks and trust compa- 
nies are permitted with the approval of the superin- 
tendent for banks only in cities of over one million pop- 
ulation. In addition to prescribed capital there must 
be $100,000 for each branch opened since 1908; previ- 
ously opened $50,000. Banks or trust companies with 
$1,000,000 capital and surplus (or over) may have 
branches in foreign countries. Savings banks are not 
permitted to have branches except in case of merger. 

North Carolina—Branches are impliedly permitted 
and exist. 

Oklahoma—No branches exist. 

Oregon—No branches permitted, although branches 
existing previous to the last revision of the law are not 
prohibited. 

Rhode Island—Branches may be established in the 
case of both savings banks and trust companies. 

Tennessee—Branches impliedly permitted. 

Virginia—Banks organized after 1910 to secure 
permission of commission before maintaining branches. 
After 1912, minimum capital (paid up and unimpaired) 
of $25,000 required. 

Washington—Branches permitted. 

Wisconsin—Branches prohibited. 


Trust Company Section 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE EXECUTIVE CoMMIT- 
TEE OF THE Trust CoMPANy SECTION, AMERICAN 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION, FEBRUARY 21, 1919, IN RE PRo- 
POSED REMOVAL OF ASSOCIATION OFFICES TO WASH- 
incToN, D. 


Whereas, the Committee on Co-ordination of Asso- 
ciation activities, created by the Executive Council to 
unify the efforts and work of the Association, re- 
ported to the Chicago Convention in regard to the 
question of moving the headquarters of the Associa- 
tion to' either Washington or Chicago, that in their 
belief, such a move was not advisable nor practicable 
at this time, but recommended instead that an office 
be opened as soon as practicable in Washington, in 
charge of a competent representative as assistant to 
the general counsel and with such other duties as 
might be required by the Administrative Committee, 
which report was unanimously adopted by the Con- 
vention, the supreme body thereby declaring its policy 
and purpose in accordance therewith, and 


Whereas, the Administrative Committee of the 
Association adopted a resolution at its meeting in New 
York on January 23, 1919, giving reasons, more spe- 
cious than sound, why the headquarters should be 
removed to Washington, and directing that such reso- 
lution be forwarded to the mémbers of the Executive 
Committees of the respective Sections and the members 
of the Executive Council of the American Bankers 
Association, and upon majority vote that such re- 
moval be proceeded with, which majority vote, it is 
confidently believed, has been obtained without due 
consideration and in deference to the prestige of the 
Administrative Committee, and 


Whereas, in view of the mandate of the general 
convention that the general offices should remain in 
New York, such removal cannot with propriety be 
proceeded with by direction of a lesser authority, but 
will require contrary action at the next general con- 
vention, if then deemed wise and practicable, and 

Whereas, irrespective of the propriety the follow- 
ing reasons demonstrate the soundness of the decision 
of the general convention that removal to Washington 
is at present neither wise nor practicable, but the pur- 
poses of the Association will be best served by the 
establishment of a branch office there as recommended 
by the Committee on Co-ordination, viz.: 


1. The Association is a financial, not a political 
organization, and New York, where its headquar- 
ters are located, is the financial center of the na- 
tion ; 

The largest Federal Reserve Bank and the 
largest financial institutions are located in New 
York; 

2. The greater part of the membership neces- 
sarily visit New York in connection with financial 
business and in far greater numbers than in any 
other city. The advantages to them of the facili- 
ties of the Association offices and the advantages 
to the Association of their personal touch in con- 
nection with Association affairs and their advice 
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on matters of banking policy and practice would be 
lost in a large degree by such removal; 

3. The Association through its Federal Legis- 
lative Committee, working from headquarters in 
New York with occasional visits to Washington, 
and working through its members in every state, 
has been increasingly successful in a legitimate 
way in procuring the serious attention and action: 
of Congress upon matters of law and legislative 
policy affecting banking interests, and the Associa- 
tion has acquired a reputation of working for sound 
banking and the public welfare and not for selfish 
ends. There is grave question whether this favor- 
able standing would not be lost and the dignity 
and weight of influence of the Association mini- 
mized and discredited by removal of the main head- 
quarters to the nation’s capitol. Too much famili- 
arity breeds contempt. The public charge made 
through the newspapers and impressed upon the 
minds of the people, that a great organization of 
bankers was camped as an organization of lobby- 
ists at the seat of the national government, how- 
ever far from the truth, might be disastrous to its 
future effectiveness ; 


4. Congress only meets certain months in the 
year, and for the gathering of information and 
activities in connection with legislation, as well as 
for presenting matters for attention to the various 
departments of government, a branch office as 
recommended by the Committee on Co-ordination, 
maintained in a quiet and unobstrusive way, would 
answer every purpose. Anything more would be 
harmful rather than beneficial. More effective leg- 
islative work is done away from than at the nation’s 
capitol. 

All the interests of the national banks which 
call for a representative in Washington, as well 
as all banks organized under state charters, can be 
effectively handled by a representative in a branch 
office ; 

5. From the standpoint of the state institutions 
who favor continuance of their state charters and 
regulations, the thought suggests itself that the 
maintenance of the Association headquarters at the 
national capitol might have a tendency towards 
nationalization of all state institutions and the 
gradual extinction of state banks by the subtle 
influence of the national atmosphere upon the As- 
sociation itself, which is the source and mouth- 
piece of their aims and policies. 

6. Aside from matters of Federal legislation, 
interpretation of laws and departmental rulings, 
there are many other activities of the Association— 
protection against criminals, education, insurance, 
improvement of banking methods, publication of 
the Association JouRNAL—as to which there is ab- 
solutely no reason for removal to Washington, and 
in the promotion of which the Association is im- 
measureably better equipped at its present location 
than elsewhere, and 
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Whereas, the proposed removal will be especially 
detrimental to the Trust Company Section for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 


1. The work of the Trust Company Section, which 
is constantly reaching a higher state of efficiency, can- 
not be effectively prosecuted if removed from its pres- 
ent location. 

2. A close personal relationship has been developed 
through the contact of members with the Secretary’s 
office while visiting New York from all parts of the 
country. 

3. The Section’s Committee on Federal Legisla- 
tion has demonstrated its ability to effectively prosecute 
its work as at present constituted and without any 
taint of accusation relative to lobbying. 

4. The Section’s Committee on Publicity, through 
which substantial savings have already been effected 
for member companies in all parts of the country and 
through whose program of action when more fully 
executed will be enabled to effect savings of many 
hundreds of thousands of dollars for members, and 
greatly stimulate fiduciary activity in all parts of the 
country, and the fullest measure of help for the prose- 
cution of this Committee’s program can only be suc- 
cessful through the kind of assistance obtainable in 
New York. 


5. The Committee on Co-operation with the Bar, 
which was created at the last Convention of the Asso- 
ciation at Chicago, has formed facilities in New York 
City, which, if disturbed, will seriously impair the use- 
fulness of its work which is of vital importance to trust 
companies in every state in the Union. 

6. The Chairman and members of other important 
Committees of the Section, during their frequent visits 
to New York are enabled to further the work of their 
several Committees through a conference or reference 
to important papers on file in the Section’s office, all 
of which contact would be destroyed if the offices were 
removed to Washington, and 

Whereas, for the above reasons as well as for minor 
reasons of inexpediency in losing a large part of a 
trained office force, the expense and inconvenience in- 
volved in such a removal of the entire Association head- 
quarters, and above all because we feel that the hasty 
decision for removal has been based upon insufficient 
consideration and that the entire membership of the 
Association should not be deprived of a voice in the 
matter. 

Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the consensus of opinion of the 
Trust Company Section of the American Bankers As- 
sociation that no further action be taken in respect to 
the contemplated change until the next annual session 
of the general convention which is the supreme body 
of the Association, and 

Be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be for- 
warded immediately to the President and Vice-Presi- 
dents of the Association, the members of the Executive 
Council and members of the Executive Committees of 
the various Sections, and that the Secretary of the 
Trust Company Section be instructed to procure publi- 
cation of this resolution in the next issue of the 
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Journat of the Association and forward same to all 
members of the Trust Company Section. 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a true and correct 
copy of a preamble and resolution adopted by the Executive 
Committee of the Trust Company Section of the American 
Bankers Association at a meeting held on the 21st day of 
February, 1919, in New York City, N. Y. 

Leroy A. MERSHON, 
Secretary. 


Trust Companies Banquet 


The Eighth Annual Banquet of the Trust Com- 
panies of the United States, held under the auspices of 
the Trust Company Section of the American Bankers 
Association at the Waldorf Astoria, New York, on 
Thursday evening, February 20, was, in point of attend- 
ance and interest, the most successful of these notable 
mid-winter gatherings since their inception. 

John W. Platten, President of the Trust Company 
Section, presided and acted as toastmaster. Seated 
with him at the speakers’ table were: 

Colonel Fred. E. Farnsworth, General Secretary of 
the American Bankers Association; Rev. Edgar 
Whittaker Work, D. D., Pastor Fourth Presbyterian 
Church, New York; Alfred E. Marling, president 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York; 
Jacob H. Schiff of Kuhn, Loeb & Company, New York; 
Robert H. Treman, Deputy Governor Federal Reserve 
Bank, Second District; Hon. Walter E. Edge, Gov- 
ernor State of New Jersey; Colonel William Hayward, . 
commanding 369th Regiment Infantry, U. S. A.; 
Seward Prosser, president Bankers Trust Company, 
New York; Thomas DeWitt Cuyler, chairman Rail- 
way Executives Advisory Committee; Dwight W. 
Morrow, J. P. Morgan & Company, New York; 
George Wharton Pepper, Henry, Pepper, Bodine & 
Pepper, Attorneys-at-Law, Philadelphia, Pa.; Charles 
H. Sabin, president Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, New York; S. Davies Warfield, president Na- 
tional Association of Owners of Railroad Securities; 
Gates W. McGarrah, president New York Clearing 
House Association; Sir Connop Guthrie, K. B. E.; 
Philip A. S. Franklin, president International 
Mercantile Marine Co.; Carl R. Gray, Director 
Division of Operation, U. S. Railroad Administration ; 
John S. Drum, Second Vice-President American Bank- 
ers Association; Hon. George J. Skinner, Commis- 
sioner of Banks State of New York. 

The entertainment feature of the evening was the 
singing of Reinald Werrenrath, a young American 
baritone, who had made his debut at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on the previous evening. 

President Platten announced that an invitation had 
been extended to Mayor Ole Hanson of Seattle, ask- 
ing him to wire to the banquet his opinion of the 
present industrial situation. He read Mayor Hanson’s 
telegram, which was as follows: 


SEATTLE, WasH., February 19, 1919. 

I very much regret not being able to attend your annual 
banquet. My place is here, performing my duty and fulfilling 
my oath. However, you have asked me for my views on 
the present industrial situation, with which request I cheer- 
fully comply as follows: 

“Nearly three hundred million people in the world are now 
living in a state of anarchy or semi-anarchy. This was brought 
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about partially by military defeat, principally by famine. 
When people are hungry, when children cry for bread, when 
willing workers are unemployed, the field is already plowed 
and harrowed ready and waiting for the seed of anarchy. 
From these countries to our shores has come the alien agi- 
tator, and wherever a crowd of workers congregate his 
printed propaganda is distributed and by word of mouth he 
spreads in free America the doctrines of disorder and revo- 
lution. 

“Our attempted revolution in Seattle was brought about 
by alien agitators and criminal labor leaders who, drunk with 
power, believed they could start a flame here which would 
sweep over the country. The story of their failure you 
already know. It was indeed fortunate that at the time 
this trouble occurred the people of Seattle were prosperous. 
If they had been hungry no one knows the end. 

“You gentlemen have in your custody the wealth of the 
rank and file of the people. Words spoken by you are very 
powerful. You are each one a power in your community 
and being powerful you owe a great duty to our country, 
and this duty I feel that you will with courage and patriotism 
fulfil. Your duty and my duty and the duty of every pa- 
triotic American citizen is, first, to stop the influx of antago- 
nistic aliens; second, to assist in the passage of a law whereby 
the aliens now in this country should be compelled to register 
their addresses and re-register with each change of address; 
third, to enact national laws making the I. W. W. and kindred 
organizations outlaws; fourth, to encourage in every manner 
possible public work of all kinds in city, state and nation. 
This should include bridges, railroads, power plants, etc., and 
last, but not least, great governmental enterprises for the 
irrigation of arid land, diking of overflowed land, and in 
some instances the clearing of cut-over land. This land should 
be taken over by the government, the improvement work 
should be done on the same, and then the land should be 
sold to the actual user on the amortization plan, a home- 
stead at actual cost. Long-time bonds should be issued by the 
ceee to be repaid out of the subsequent sale of the 
and. 

“Such great public works as above spoken of should go on 
continuously and be used as a refuge for the unemployed 
when times are hard. I am firmly convinced that in this United 
States there should be in each state some place where a man 
who is willing and able to work could find:employment under 
decent living conditions. Constructive statesmanship must 
solve our readjustment and reconstruction problems. You 
gentlemen should take part and assist in their proper solution. 

“Tt is time now to look forward and not backward. Con- 
ditions and times are rapidly changing. We must recognize 
these changes and prepare for them. We must not refuse to 
listen because a thing is new. We believe in orderly progress. 
Another element desires disorder and the overthrow of our 
government. If we do our duty our plan will be adopted. 
If we sit idly by other men unsafe and unready will con- 
trol. Let'us therefore, East and West, North and South, 
unite to make conditions better for all mankind. Let us 
uphold our government, its constitution and its ideals, but let 
us march forward a little each day.” 

Yours sincerely, 
Hanson, Mayor. 


The toastmaster then introduced Dwight W. Mor- 
row of J. P. Morgan & Company, who spoke briefly 
on his experiences of the war, its lessons and the pros- 
pects for the success of the Victory Loan. It might be 
said that at times Mr. Morrow spoke in epigrams. For 
example, speaking of the coming loan, he said, “It is 
not going to be easy to get the bands to play in the 
same way that they played when the soldiers were 
going over to France, it is going to be what someone 
has called the three o’clock in the morning courage. 
There won’t be any glamour about it, but it is going to 
be the thing that bankers particularly ought to recog- 
nize—the discharge of a sacred obligation.” He pointed 
out that even if this country raises a $7,000,000,000 or 
$10,000,000,000 loan, it will not have begun to raise as 
much money for the prosecution of the war, either 
per capita or in proportion to the national wealth, as 
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the people of England raised, without boasting about 
it while the war was going on. 

In his brief reference to the conduct of the war in 
France, Mr. Morrow stated that from now on there 
would be a great many stories told of mistakes that 
had been made, and that probably all of these stories 
are true, but he said, “What of it? Are the sober 
people of this country, now that the period of criticism 
is to begin, to judge the efforts of the American Army 
by isolated incidents or by its work as a whole? After 
one year in Europe, I want to say on every possible 
occasion that I never was more proud of being an 
American than I am at the end of this war.” 

In the course of a tribute to Premier Clemenceau 
of France, he said, “when we get far enough from 
the event, from the times that we have gone through, 
not only the people of France, but the people of the 
world, will place that old man side by side with the 
peasant girl of Domremy for raising the spirits of a 
great nation under an unparalleled disaster.” 

“Tt is not easy to talk about England,” said Mr. 
Morrow, “after you have talked about France. Eng- 
land has a wonderful facility in concealing her virtues. 
England goes on indifferent to praise, indifferent to 
blame, but carrying generally the heavy end of the log 
and the part that is not spectacular.” 

George Wharton Pepper of Philadelphia discussed 
prospects rather than retrospects. He dwelt on the 
fact that the world today is in a turmoil of discussion 
over vital questions respecting life, liberty and prop- 
erty. In these difficult times our public men, he said, 
in almost every instance, “order us to march in differ- 
ent directions. We almost sigh for the good old days 
when the thing was so simple as the checking of a 
drive or the launching of a counter offensive. Today we 
have an unpleasant impression that the foundations of 
law are being weakened and undermined.” Mr. Pepper 
suggested that one cause of the present bewilderment 
is the failure to settle the fundamental question of ulti- 
mate principle, which he explained by drawing two 
different types of men. The first he pictured as a man 
whose fundamental proposition is that self-protection 
is unnecessary, “that the real source of a man’s safety 
is his confidence that the other man will not harm 
him.” Such a man regards obedience as a weakness 
rather than a virtue, discipline as an invasion of free- 
dom, private property rights as legalized selfishness, 
a system of military defense for a nation as not only 
unnecessary but vicious; but his ideal of a nation’s 
safety is “a huge league of heterogeneous peoples, 
without a will to be one, backed with no mobile central 
force, and weak enough to be disrupted by the first 
strain to which it may be seriously subjected.” 

The second type he pictured as a man who is con- 
tent with no protection except self-protection; who 
believes that safety, whether of the individual or of 
the nation, is a primary consideration; who is loyal 
to one woman and to one flag; and who holds that 
“one who has supreme concern for all the nations of 
the world at once is apt to fail in specific attention to 
the interests of his own national party.” The second 
type he symbolized in the figure of Premier Clemen- 
ceau. 

’ The addresses of both Messrs. Morrow and Pepper 
were received with numerous outbursts of applause, 
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and with the drinking of a toast to Colonel William 
Hayward of the famous 369th Regiment, the gathering 
adjourned. 


Converting Liberty Loan Issues— 
A Problem 


The following communication received from 
Charles L. Manchon, secretary-treasurer of the Bound 
Brook Trust Company, Bound Brook, N. J., contains 
a clear statement of the problem confronting all trust 
companies and banks in respect to converting the vari- 
ous issues of Liberty Loan Bonds. 

We publish it in the hope that bankers generally 
throughout the country will express their views or 
offer suggestions, designed to assist in reducing the 
expense, labor and risk connected with the handling of 
these bonds. 

(Forward all communications to the Secretary at 
Five Nassau Street, New York.) 


“Looking ahead just nine months, this institution and all 
other banks will no doubt be confronted with the problem 
of exchanging the Second Liberty Loan temporary bonds, 
which mature November 15, 1919, for permanent bonds. Then 
in close succession will follow the issues maturing in March, 
May, October and December, 1920, assuming that the Fifth 
Loan will be in permanent form when issued. 

“The financial institutions of the country have stood 
solidly back of the een, helping in every way to float 
the several loans. o return for expense was volunteered, 
none was asked for, but many thousand banks have been put 
to considerable additional expense in hiring the necessa 
help which had to be efficient in order to avoid losses. Well, 
we were all in the war business, therefore it was not the time 
to find fault. 

“Now war conditions are at an end, and we are in a 
position to present our case. Does it really seem fair that 
small banking institutions throughout the country should be 
asked to continue to stand all expense involved through the 
exchange of the various Liberty Loan issues? Let us present 
our case as a concrete example: 

“We have a clerk to whom we are paying $1,040 a year 
who, it is true, is doing some other work, but this clerk’s 
services could be dispensed with after the Fifth Liberty 
Loan is closed. In addition, there is the expense for the 
stationery, for the keeping of full records and furnishing 
proper receipts, which will involve further expense of about 
$100, representing a total outlay of $95 per month. If this 
was only a service to our depositors that would be another 
matter, but there are a large number of transient workmen in 
our district who will never be worth anything in a business 
way to this company who will give us just as much work as 
our own clients. 

“Another phase of the situation is this: Brown will bring 
in five $100 bonds for which he will ask us to deliver one 
$500 bond. Smith will bring in a $500 bond for which he will 
ask us to deliver four $100 and two $50 bonds. Therefore 
the records kept will have to be very complete. 

“About 3,000 bonds have been distributed by this company 
with possibly 1,000 others to come in, which were purchased 
through other sources. The bonds must be registered and 
insured. This expense may be levied on the holder of the 
bond, but that is all the freight he will be willing to pay. 

“Tt know that similar conditions to ours exist in many 
other institutions. Therefore, in order to give this matter 
the consideration that it should have, I am bringing it to 
the surface now. 

“The American Bankers Association Convention will prob- 
ably be held too late in the year to permit of its being taken 
up through that medium. In view of that fact, I believe the 
logical solution is to have a committee appointed by the 
President of the American Bankers Association to confer with 
the treasury officials, presenting to them facts and figures and 
a workable plan whereby the government can reimburse the 
banks for actual expense incurred and also furnish them with 
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uniform records so that the risk involved will be reduced to 
a minimum. 

“I have said nothing about any benefit accruing to the 
banks in the way of increased deposits which might have been 
due in part to advertising given them in pushing the various 


loans. Some may have profited more than others, but | 
earnestly believe the balance is on the debit side in most cases 
with more debit to come.” 


Why So Much Litigation 
Concerning Wills? 


1. Many persons cling to the absurd idea that the 
writing of a will does not call for legal talent specially 
qualified for the work. 

2. Most wills are not tested before death, as is the 
practice in England. In order to stimulate the popu- 
larity of taking proper measures to insure a reduction 
of litigation concerning wills, a joint committee of the 
New York State Bar Association and the New York 
State Chamber of Commerce formulated a series of 
“rules” well worth careful study, reproduction and 
distribution, as follows: 


Rule 1. Remember that in the preparation of no legal docu- 
ment is the inaccurate use or location of a word or phrase 
more serious than in a will. 

Rule 2. Remember that the best time to prevent disputes 
and litigation concerning a will, is when the will is made. 
If, however, a will has been made, remember that it may 
still be tested before death and its defects and ambiguities 
discovered and corrected. 

Rule 3. Remember that the more entangled one’s estate 
the greater is the necessity for a proper will. 

a 4. Remember that no layman should attempt to draw 
a will. 

Rule 5. Do not hesitate to give your legal adviser all the 
facts and state your wishes fully. Without such data he can- 
not intelligently draw a will to meet your requirements. 

Rule 6. Remember that the proper writing of a simple 
will calls for nothing less than ordinary professional skill 
and for much more care than an ordinary contract or other 
legal writing between living persons. 

Rule 7. Remember that the writing of a complicated will 
or one intended to tie up property by trusts or otherwise, calls 
for legal talent specially qualified for the work. 

Rule 8. Remember that the maker of a will can, with rea- 
sonable certainty, forestall family discord and prevent waste- 
ful litigation after his death, (1) by planning his will wisely 
with reference to his family and estate, (3) by having it 
skilfully prepared, and (3) by submitting it to at least one 
specially qualified legal critic, other than the draftsman, for 
independent interpretation and constructive criticism. In this 
manner a fresh mind specially equipped and working on 
scientific lines will usually so test a will before death as to 
discover latent germs of dispute in time for correction. 

Rule 9. Remember that undue economy in the preparation 
of a will often defeats the purpose of its maker. 

Rule 10. Remember that it is wise for the maker of a 
will to examine its contents occasionally, particularly if the 
will is stale or does not ‘automatically adjust itself to changes 
in family or estate. 

Rule 11. Remember that if the maker of a will changes 
his domicile from one state or country to another that change 
may make a will, otherwise valid, wholly or partly void un- 
less it complies with the laws of the new domicile. 

Rule 12. Do not hesitate to alter your will as often as 
changed conditions demand, but do not attempt to do so 
without legal advice. 

Rule 13. Remember that the expense of settling an estate 
is usually less under a will, if carefully drawn, than with- 
out it. 

Rule 14. Do not delay in making or altering a will until 
you are ill or until you are about to take a journey and have 
little or no time to give to the proper planning and prepara- 
tion of the instrument. Whatever the haste, be not in a 
hurry. Be deliberate but do not procrastinate. 


= | 


Savings Bank Section 


AMORTIZATION OF MortTGAGE LOANS 


Committees have been appointed for each state to 
conduct the nation-wide campaign for the application 
of the principle of amortization to mortgage loans. 

The total amount of real estate mortgage loans in 
the United States in life insurance companies, trust 
companies and savings banks is over six billions of 
dollars. The greater portion of this is comprised of 
loans made for a period of years without any stipula- 
tion for gradual reduction or for amortization: There 
will be urgent need for funds within the next few years 
in order adequately to supply the demands of resumed 
building operations. 

The League of Building and Loan Associations, 
through its president, E. L. Keesler, has presented to 
an appropriate departrhent of the Federal government 
a request for legislation which would enable an in- 
crease of mortgage credit, that the treasuries of build- 
ing and loan associations, depleted by patriotic response 
to the calls of war, may be replenished to meet the 
demands of peace readjustment. It may be a question 
whether such legislation is desirable. 

Nevertheless, the demands for mortgage loan 
money, other than for the building of homes in urban 
and rural districts, are insistent and increasing. The 
way in which adequate provision will be made to meet 
these demands is by the universal response on the part 
of lenders on mortgage security to some plan of 
amortization of mortgage loans. 

Immediately following the convention of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association at Chicago, last September, 
the Committee on Amortization of Mortgage Loans of 
the Savings Bank Section, appointed at the convention, 
began a study of the situation. Never has there been 
a greater response and manifestation of interest on the 
part of lenders on mortgage security in any movement 
undertaken by this Association. On investigation we 
found that only 18 per cent. of the savings banks, in- 
surance companies and trust companies of the country 
were not in favor of the principle of amortization being 
applied to mortgage loans. 

With the almost unanimous concurrence of opinion 
and with the material available to us, this committee is 
organizing a nation-wide movement, the organization 
of which will be basically composed of a committee of 
six in each state of the Union. The names of the 
members of this committee have been carefully chosen 
from the list of those most interested in the subject. 

A bulletin will be issued semi-monthly to the mem- 
bers of the committee, which will give the results of the 
studies made as well as plans which are in successful 
operation by lenders on mortgage security. Later on 
it is our intention to publish a book which will compre- 
hensively give the results of this committee’s work. 

The names of the committees for the various states 
follow: 

CoMMITTEE ON AMORTIZATION 


ALABAMA 
_C.M. Williamson, cashier American Trust & Savings Bank, 
Birmingham. 
A. L. Rison, president W. R. Rison Banking Company, 
Huntsville. 


ARIZONA 
John Metz, vice-president Merchants Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Tucson. 
ARKANSAS 
Robert E. Wait, president Citizens Investment & Security 
Co., Little Rock. 
John B. Speers, president Citizens Bank, Pine Bluff. 


CALIFORNIA 
W. D. Longyear, vice-president Security Trust & Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles. 
John S. Drum, president Savings Union Bank & Trust 
Company, San Francisco. 
C. J. Tobin, vice-president Hibernia Savings & Loan So- 
ciety, San Francisco. 
W. H. Allen, Jr., president Title Ins. & Trust Company, 
Los Angeles. 
W. Beckman, president Peoples Savings Bank, Sacramento. 
W. H. Crocker, president Crocker National Bank, San 
Francisco. 
CoLorapo 
Theodore G. Smith, president International Trust Com- 
pany, Denver. 
J. S. Gale, president Weld County Savings Bank, Greeley. 
J. A. Connell, president Colorado Title & Trust Company, 
Colorado Springs. 
CoNNECTICUT 


S. Fred Strong, treasurer Connecticut Savings Bank, New 
Haven. 

William A. Nelson, president Savings Bank of Ansonia, 
Ansonia. 

Miles Lewis Peck, treasurer Bristol Savings Bank, Bristol. 

M. B. Brainard, vice-president Aetna Life Ins. Company, 
Hartford. 

P. LeRoy Harwood, treasurer, Mariners Savings Bank, 
New London. 

John M. Holcombe, president Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. 
Company, Hartford. 

DELAWARE 

Frederick E. Stone, vice-president Wilmington Savings 
Fund Society, Wilmington. 

Robert D. Kemp, president Artisans Savings Bank, Wil- 
mington. 

Philip Burnet, president Continental Life Ins. Company, 
Wilmington. 

District oF COLUMBIA 

B. F. Saul, president Home Savings Bank, Washington. 

C. J. Bell, president American Security & Trust Company, 
Washington. 


FLORIDA 
T. J. Brooks, vice-president Guaranty Trust & Savings 


Bank, Jacksonville. : 
J. Duncan Puller, cashier Peoples Bank for Savings, St. 


Augustine. 
GEORGIA 
M. B. Lane, president Citizens & Southern Bank, Savannah. 
Wilmer L. Moore, president Southern States Life Ins. Com- 


pany, Atlanta. 
W. T. Candler, cashier Central Bank & Trust Corporation, 


Atlanta. 
J. J. Wilkins, president American State Bank, Athens. 


IDAHO 
E. E. Colpin, vice-president Oakley State Bank, Oakley. 


ILLINOIS 
M. A. Traylor, president First Trust & Savings Bank, 
Chicago. 
J. J. Mitchell, president Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, 
Chicago. 


Albert M. Johnson, president National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Chicago. . 
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j George Woodruff, president Woodruff Trust Company, 
oliet. 

H. G. B. Alexander, president Continental Assurance Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

H. B. Riley, president Chicago Title & Trust Company, 
Chicago. 
INDIANA 

Rome C. Stephenson, president St. Joseph, Loan & Trust 
Company, South Bend. 

A. E. Werkhoff, president LaFayette Life Ins. Company, 

. S. Burkart, vice-president Conservative Life Ins. Com- 
South Bend. 
M. Andrew, cashier LaPorte Savings Bank, LaPorte. 

Evans Woollen, president Fletcher Savings & ‘Trust Com- 
pany, Indianapolis. 

Louis H. Legler, secretary Peoples Savings Bank, Evans- 
ville. 

Iowa 

J. H. Ingwersen, president Peoples Trust & Savings Bank, 
Clinton. 

George B. Hippee, president Iowa Loan & Trust Company, 
Des Moines. 

E. M. Scott, 
Rapids. 

Maurice Brown, president Iowa Trust & Savings Bank, 
Dubuque. 

James F. Toy, president Farmers Loan & Trust Company, 
Sioux City. 

J. H. Hass, president Scott County Savings Bank, Daven- 
port. 


president Security Savings Bank, Cedar 


KANSAS 

W. W. Bowman, secretary Kansas Bankers Association, 
Topeka. 

R. C. Clevenger, cashier Williamsburgh State Bank, Wil- 
liamsburgh. 

J. D. Zimmerman, cashier Farmers State Bank, Sterling. 

Frank Summers, ‘cashier Citizens State Bank, Liberal. 
. F. H. Foster, vice-president Fort Scott State Bank, Fort 
cott. 

Otto Bauer, secretary Citizens 
Association, Leavenworth. 


Mutual Building Loan 


KENTUCKY 


W. F. Bradshaw, Jr., president Mechanics Trust & Savings 
Bank, Paducah. 

William H. Parker, vice-president Title Guarantee & Trust 
Company, Lexington. 

John Stites, president Louisville Trust Company, Louisville. 


LouISIANA 
L. O. Broussard, president Bank of Abbeville, Abbeville. 
0 L. M. Pool, president Marine Bank & Trust Company, New 
rleans. 


MAINE 


A. F. Drummond, treasurer Waterville Savings Bank, 
Waterville. 

Chas. A. Litchfield, treasurer Androscoggin County Savings 
Bank, Lewiston. 

MARYLAND 

William M. Hayden, president Eutaw Savings Bank, Balti- 
more 

Matthew S. Brenan, president Mutual Life Ins. Company, 
Baltimore. 

James M. Munroe, 
Annapolis. 

James D. Garrett, treasurer Central Savings Bank, Balti- 
more. 

Chas. C. Homer, Jr., president Savings Bank of Baltimore, 
Baltimore. 


counsel Annapolis Savings Bank, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


George E. Brock, president Home Savings Bank, Boston. 

John : Sturgis, treasurer Franklin Savings Bank, Boston. 

John W. B. Brand, treasurer Springfield Institution for 
Savings, Springfield. 

Frederick W. White, 
Worcester. 

G. W. Mackintire, treasurer State Mutual Life Assurance 
Co., Worcester. 


treasurer Peoples Savings Bank, 


Osgood E. Fifield, superintendent of loans Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Ins. Co., Springfield. 


MICHIGAN 
John H. Johnson, president Peninsular State Bank, Detroit, 
James D. Baty, secretary and treasurer Detroit Life Ins, 
Co., Detroit. 
W. J. Rachow, vice-president Saginaw Valley Trust Com- 
pany, Saginaw. 
A. M. Minty, president Merchants Savings Bank, Battle 
Creek. 
Wm. A. Smith, president Grand Rapids Savings Bank, 
Grand Rapids. 
Herbert E. Johnson, president Kalamazoo City Savings 
Bank, Kalamazoo. 
MINNESOTA 


M. J. Dowling, president Olivia State Bank, Olivia. 

B. D, Blair, cashier Winona Savings Bank, Winona. 

W. A. Durst, president Minnesota Loan & Trust Company, 
Minneapolis. 

Thos. F. Wallace, treasurer Farmers & Mechanics Savings 
Minneapolis. 

Chase, president Peoples Bank, St. Paul. 
D. Williams, vice-president First National Bank, Duluth. 


MISSISSIPPI 


F, W. Foote, president First National Bank, Hattiesburgh, 
V. R. Patterson, cashier Grenada Bank, Grenada. 


MIssourI 

William Houk, president Conqueror Trust Compan 

W. P. MacLucas, president Commerce Trust 
Kansas City. 

B. A. McDonald, vice-president Fidelity Trust Company, 
Kansas City. 

Wm. M. Fitch, vice-president Mississippi Valley Trust Co., 
St. Louis. 
‘, T. P. Bates, real estate officer St. Louis Union Bank, St. 

ouis. 
W. C. Gordon, cashier Farmers Savings Bank, Marshall. 


, Joplin, 
ompany, 


MonTANA 


T. O. Hammond, cashier Montana Trust & Savings Bank, 
Helena. 


NEBRASKA 


an Williams, president Commercial State Bank, Grand 
sland. 

F. B. Sidles, vice-president Continental State Bank, Lincoln. 

J. F. Flack, president Bankers Mortgage Loan Company, 
Omaha. 

D. P. Hogan, president Federal Land Bank, Omaha. 

J. J. McIntosh, president American Bank, Sidney. 

Joshua Cox, president American State Bank, York. 


New HAMPSHIRE 


a E. Boynton, treasurer Portsmouth Savings Bank, Ports- 
mouth. 

A. L. Keyes, treasurer Granite Savings Bank, Milford. 

H. W. Brown, treasurer Strafford Savings Bank, Dover. 
a C. L. Sturtevant, treasurer Cheshire County Savings Bank, 

eene. 

a N. Ladd, treasurer Loan Trust & Savings Bank, Con- 
cord. 

F. P. Carpenter, treasurer Mechanics Savings Bank, Man- 
chester. 

New JERSEY 


Uzal H. McCarter, president Fidelity Trust Company, 
Newark. 

Ernest J. Heppenheimer, president Colonial Life Ins. Co., 
Jersey City. 

John Fischer, vice-president United States Savings Bank, 
Newark. 

Samuel S. Dennis, president Howard Savings Institution, 
Newark. 

David Bingham, president Savings Investment & Trust Co., 
East Orange. 

Forrest F. 
pany, Newark. 


Dryden, president Prudential Insurance Com- 


New Mexico 
J. M. Raynolds, president First National Bank, Albuquerque. 
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New York 
James H. Manning, president National Savings Bank, AI- 


any. 

Samuel H. Beach, president Rome Savings Bank, Rome. 

Edwin P. Maynard, president Brooklyn Trust Company, 
Brooklyn. 

Russell S. Walker, president Dime Savings Bank of Brook- 
lyn, Brooklyn. 

C. H. Kelsey, president Bond & Mortgage Guarantee Co. 
of New York. 

Frederick H. Ecker, treasurer Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., New York. 

NortH CAROLINA 

Joseph G. Brown, president Raleigh Savings Bank & Trust 
Co., Raleigh. 

Gilbert T. Stephenson, secretary Wachovia Bank & Trust 
Co., Winston-Salem. 


NortH DAKoTA 


H. P. Beckwith, president Northern Savings Bank, Fargo. 
C. B. Little, president First National Bank, Bismarck. 
F. L. Goodman, 
Bank, Grand Forks. 


vice-president Northwestern National 


OHIO 

P. J. Slach, treasurer Broadway Savings & Trust Co., 
Cleveland. 

Louis Breiling, treasurer Union Central Life Ins. Company, 
Cincinnati. 
‘ John M. Sower, president Ohio State Life Ins. Co., Colum- 
us. 
‘ * ws Harford, president Springfield Savings Society, Spring- 
eld. 

A. J. Tame, vice-president Cleveland Trust Co., Cleveland. 


John H. Dexter, secretary and treasurer Society for Sav- 
ings, Cleveland. 


OKLAHOMA 
- Melvin Cornish, president McAlester Trust Company, Mc- 
ester. 
E. J. Wickoff, president Tradesmen’s State Bank, Okla- 
homa City. 


OREGON 


Frank Patton, cashier Astoria Savings Bank, Astoria. 
7 H. West, assistant cashier Ladd & Tilton Bank, Port- 
and. 
A. N. Bush, president Ladd & Bush, Salem. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Samuel Bailey, Jr., vice-president Dollar Savings Bank, 
Pittsburgh. 

John J. Collier, first vice-president Northern Trust Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 

. X. Quinn, vice-president Fidelity Mutual Life Ins. Com- 

pany, Philadelphia. 

Livingston E. Jones, president Savings Fund Society of 
Germantown, Philadelphia. 
‘ FF Develin, president Mortgage Trust Company, Phila- 
elphia. 

T. Comly Hunter, president Central Trust & Savings Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 

Ruope IsLtanp 

H. L. Slader, vice-president R. I. Hospital Trust Company, 
Providence. 

William P. Goodwin, treasurer Peoples Savings Bank, 
Providence. 
_ E_N. Littlefield, president Pawtucket Institution for Sav- 
ings, Pawtucket. 

SoutH CAROLINA 

Henry Schachte, president Atlantic Savings Bank, Charles- 
ton. 
E. A. Gilfillin, Prudential Fire Ins. Company, Greenville. 


SoutH Dakota 
C. N. Herreid, president Citizens Trust & Savings Bank, 
Aberdeen. 
H. D. Rice, Peoples Savings Bank, Watertown. 
; Martin P. Ohlman, president Americau State Bank, Yank- 
on. 
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TENNESSEE : 

W. A. Sadd, president Chattanooga Savings Bank, Chat- 
tanooga. 

Frank Hayden, president Guaranty Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Memphis. 

T. Durham, vice-president Volunteer State Life Ins. Com- 
pany, Chattanooga. 

TEXAS 


P. B. Timpson, president Houston Land & Trust Co., Hous- 
ton. 
H. M. Hargrove, president San Jacinto Life Ins. Co., Beau- 
mont. 

Chas. Boedecker, vice-president Great Southern Life Ins. 
Co., Dallas. 

E. R. Tennant, secretary Dallas Trust & Savings Bank, 
Dallas. 


UtTaH 


M. S. Browning, president Ogden Savings Bank, Ogden. 

W. W. Armstrong, president National Copper Bank, Salt 
Lake City. 

VERMONT 
- Sam Hutchins, treasurer Wells River Savings Bank, Wells 
iver. 

F,. H. Farrington, vice-president Rutland Savings Bank, 
Brandon. 

Frank G, Howland, treasurer Barre Savings Bank & Trust 
Co., Barre. 

C. W. Brownell, president Home Savings Bank, Burlington. 

F. A. Howland, president Nat’l Life Ins. Co., Montpelier. 

T. H. Bixby, cashier Montpelier National Bank, Montpelier. 


VIRGINIA 

O. J. Sands, president American Trust Company, Richmond. 

H. M. Kerr, president Trust Company of Norfolk, Norfolk. 

Edmund A. Sanders, 3d, treasurer Atlantic Life Ins. 
Company, Richmond. 

A. S. Hurt, vice-president Life Ins. Company of Virginia, 
Richmond. 

Upshur Wilson, vice-president Farmers & Merchants Bank, 
Cape Charles. 

Randolph Harrison, president United Loan & Trust Com- 
pany, Lynchburg. 

WASHINGTON 


P R. Frazier, president Washington Mutual Savings Bank, 
eattle. 

J. P. Gleason, president American Savings Bank & Trust 
Company, Seattle. 
E. Chilberg, president Scandinavian American Bank, 

eattle. 

R. L. Rutter, president Spokane & Eastern Trust Company, 
Spokane. 

W. T. Day, president Day & Hansen Security Company, 
Spokane. 

Fred A. Rice, vice-president Tacoma Savings Bank & 
Trust Co., Tacoma. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

J. F. Heil, cashier Wheeling Bank & Trust Co., Wheeling. 

Fred’k S. Bown, treasurer Geo. Washington Life Ins. 
Company, Charleston. 

WISCONSIN 

E. G. Smith, president Beloit Savings Bank, Beloit. 

C. B. Chapman, treasurer Wisconsin Life Ins. Co., Madison. 

C. R. Boardman, president Wisconsin Nat’l Life Ins. Com- 
pany, Oshkosh. 

Oliver C. Fuller, president Wisconsin Trust Co., Milwaukee. 

J. H. Puehlicher, vice-president Marshall & Isley Bank, 
Milwaukee. 

H. A. Moehlenpah, president Citizens Bank, Clinton. 


WYoMING 


Arthur H. Marble, president Wyoming Trust & Savings 
Bank, Cheyenne. 


AMERICANIZATION AND ACCEPTANCES 


Americanization and Acceptances are two different 
subjects. Nevertheless, in order to obviate the neces- 
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sity for appointing too many state committees it was 
thought preferable to have the same committees in the 
states conduct the nation-wide campaign respecting 
these two subjects. 

The education of the foreign born to the use of the 
American savings institution, as well as other Ameri- 
can institutions, presents an important plan of action. 
There are more than 15,000,000 foreign born in 
America: Their wages have increased since January 
1, 1914, over 200 per cent., while the cost of living 
has increased only 100 per cent. The extra 100 per 
cent. has not gone into savings institutions, and a very 
small proportion of it has been used for the purchase 
of Liberty Bonds and War Savings stamps. It may be 
presumed, therefore, that a large part of the vast sum 
constituting the savings of the foreign born has gone 
into hoard. Hence, it is important that the banker does 
everything within his power to inform the foreign born 
of his duty to America. 

In these days, when our traditional institutions are 
being constantly assailed by organizations of Bolshe- 
viki tendencies, it is incumbent upon the bankers of 
America to do everything possible to protect such in- 
stitutions. This is one of the primary purposes of 
these State Committees on Americanization. 

The promotion of the campaign to encourage in- 
vestment in bankers’ acceptances and trade acceptances 
indorsed by a bank or trust company will also be car- 
ried on by this same committee. For the time being, 


of course, actual investments on a large scale by the 
Savings institutions in acceptances must be postponed 
until the financial short-term demands of the govern- 


ment are ended. 

Very few banks are going to invest their reserve 
funds in acceptances at a rate which is the same or 
less than the rate paid on treasury certificates of in- 
debtedness. However, these State Committees will 
effectually cultivate the field so that when the time 
comes for the investment of savings funds in ac- 
ceptances it will simply be a matter of course. 

The names of these committeemen by states follow: 


ALABAMA 
_ Tom O. Smith, vice-president Birmingham Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, Birmingham. 
John A. Thomas, vice-president Peoples Savings Bank, 
Clinton. 
ARIZONA 
Ed. W. Wells, president Bank of Arizona, Prescott. 


ARKANSAS 
. + aie E. Lennon, president Peoples Savings Bank, Little 
oc 
E. A. Frost, president State Savings & Trust Company, 
Texarkana. 
CALIFORNIA 
A. P. Giannini, president Bank of Italy, San Francisco. 
W. E. McVay, vice-president Guaranty Trust & Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles. 
J. W. Lilienthal, vice-president Anglo-California Trust Co., 
San_Francisco. 
F. L. Naylor, vice-president Berkeley Bank for Savings & 
Trust Co., Berkeley. 
A. E. Edwards, president First Trust & Savings Bank, 
Pasadena. 
F. D. Baldwin, president City Savings Bank, Santa Cruz. 


CoLoRADO 


B. F. Clark, president Colorado State & Savings Bank, 
Denver. 
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D. T. Stone, president United State Bank & Trust Co.,’ 
Grand Junction. 

Alva Adams, president Pueblo Savings & Trust Company, 
Pueblo. 

CoNnNECTICUT 

Arthur L. Allin, treasurer Middletown Savings Bank, Mid- 
dletown. 

Samuel H. Hawley, treasurer Bridgeport Savings Bank, 
Bridgeport. 

William Belcher, president Savings Bank of New London, 
New London. 

A. E. Hart, secretary and treasurer Society for Savings, 
Hartford. 

S. Fred Strong, Connecticut Savings Bank, New Haven. 

John W. Wadhams, treasurer Torrington Savings Bank, 
Torrington. 

DELAWARE 

Robert D. Kemp, president Artisans Savings Bank, Wil- 
mington. 

H. Ridgeley, president Farmers Bank, Dover. 

Frederick E. Stone, vice-president Wilmington Savings 
Fund Society, Wilmington. 


District oF COLUMBIA 
Howard Moran, vice-president Home Savings 
Washington. 
C. E. Nyman, secretary National Saving & Trust Com- 
pany, Washington. 


Bank, 


FLorIDA 
D. K. Catherwood, cashier Atlantic National Bank, Jack- 
sonville. 
C. M. Terrell, treasurer Miami Savings Bank, Miami. 


GEORGIA 
Gordon L. Groover, vice-president Citizens & Southern 
Bank, Savannah. 
W. T. Candler, cashier Central Bank & Trust Corporation, * 
Atlanta. 
Rufus H. Brown, vice-president Georgia Railroad Bank, 
Augusta. 


IDAHO 


G. E. Bowerman, vice-president Fremont County Bank, 
Sugar. 


ILLINOIS 


Joseph R. Noel, president Noel State Bank, Chicago. 

V. W. Johnston, president Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, 
Champaign. 

Theodore H. Durst, president Security Savings Bank, 
Waukegan. 
‘ RS F. Bunn, president State Bank of Springfield, Spring- 
eld. 

Lucius Teter, president Chicago Savings Bank & Trust 
Co., Chicago. 

F. F. Wormwood, president Peoples State Bank & Trust 
Co., Rockford. 


INDIANA 

Frank Schwegmann, cashier Peoples Savings Bank, Evans- 
ville. 

4 M. McWhirter, president Peoples State Bank, Indian- 
apolis. 

R. C. Stephenson, vice-president St. Joseph County Sav- 
ings Bank, South Bend. 

J. B. Bailey, cashier Gary State Bank, Gary. 

Alvin C. Baker, president Farmers & Traders Bank, La 
Fayette. L 

C. W. Jordan, president American Trust & Savings Bank, 
Richmond. 


Iowa 
Pg H. Calderwood, president Eldridge Savings Bank, EI- 
ridge. 
Sito Hill, cashier Davenport Savings Bank, Davenport. 
James Dinwiddie, president Cedar Rapids Savings Bank, 
Cedar Rapids. 
John if Fleming, vice-president Burlington Savings Bank, 
Burlington. 
- A. Wickham, president State Savings Bank, Council 
uffs. 
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A. L. Hager, president Commercial Savings Bank, Des 
Moines. 
Kansas 


J. N. Richardson, president American State Bank, Wichita. 

F, H. Foster, president Fort Scott State Bank, Fort Scott. 

A. E. Maxwell, president National Bank of Commerce, 
Pittsburg. 

J. B. Lower, president Citizens State Bank, Haddam. 

L. H. Wulfekuhler, vice-president Wulfekuhler State 
Bank, Leavenworth. 

A. F. Goebel, assistant cashier Citizens State Savings Bank, 
Kansas City. 


KENTUCKY 


E. R. Blackburn, cashier Union Bank & Trust Company, 
Lexington. 

C: M. Hand, cashier Citizens Savings Bank, Paducah. 

Eugene E. Hoge, vice-president State National Bank, 
Frankfort. 


LouISsIANA 
G. Ad Blaffer, vice-president Commercial Trust & Savings 
Bank, New Orleans. 
Fred W. Ellsworth, vice-president Hibernia Bank & Trust 
Company, New Orleans. 
W. H. Bynum, vice-president Union Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Baton Rouge. 


MAINE 
E. L. Paishley, treasurer Gardiner Savings Bank, Gardiner. 
R. E. Goodwin, treasurer Augusta Savings Bank, Augusta. 
A. A. Montgomery, Portland Savings Bank, Portland. 


MARYLAND 


James D. Garrett, treasurer Central Savings Bank, Balti- 
more. 

A. G. Thomas, treasurer Savings Institute of Sandy 
Springs, Sandy Springs. 

E. obinson, vice-president Eutaw Savings Bank, c/o 
Citizens National Bank, Baltimore. 

James M. Sloan, president Lonaconing Savings Bank, 
Lonaconing. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


James Young, Jr., treasurer Salem Savings Bank, Salem. 
P = P. Gifford, treasurer Salem Five Cents Savings Bank, 
alem. 
_ Henry West, treasurer Institution for Roxbury and Vicin- 
ity, Boston. : 

Lewis A. Foye, treasurer Lawrence Savings Bank, Law- 
rence. 

H. Calvin Ford, treasurer City Savings Bank, Pittsfield. 

Geo. H. Batchelor, treasurer New Bedford Institute for 
Savings, New Bedford. 


MICHIGAN 

George Chapman, cashier Peoples Savings Bank, Cadillac. 

S. A. Graham, vice-president Federal Commercial & Sav- 
ings Bank, Port Huron. 

C. J. Walz, cashier State Savings Bank, Ann Arbor. 

Paul J. Ullrich, vice-president Ullrich Savings Bank, 
Mount Clemens. 
Pe e H. Bender, president City Trust & Savings Bank, Grand 

apids, 

John H. Johnson, president Peninsular State Bank, De- 

troit. 


MINNESOTA 

Louis Betz, treasurer State Savings Bank, St. Paul. 

A F. McLane, Hennepin County Savings Bank, Minne- 
apolis. 

A. M. Schaefer, president Peoples State Bank, Jordan. 

H. H. De Wall, president State Bank of Correll, Correll. 

G. I. Brandt, cashier Farmers & Merchants State Bank, 
Greenbush. 

Chas. F, Fiman, cashier Bank of Elk River, Elk River. 


MISssISsIPPI 


R. P. Jones, secretary Peoples Savings Bank & Loan Com- 
pany, Vicksburg. 
inwood Griffin, cashier Guaranty Loan, Trust & Banking 
Co., Meridian. 
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W. S. Webb, cashier Missouri Savings Association Bank, 
Kansas City. 

B. C. Hunt, cashier, Columbia Savings Bank, Columbia. 

R. T. Forbes, president First National Bank, St. Joseph. 

J. L. Johnson, president Liberty Bank, St. Louis. 

Edw. Buder, treasurer Mercantile Trust. Co., St. Louis. 

Wm. H. Powell, treasurer Citizens National Bank, Sedalia. 


MonTANA 


D. J. Charles, president Miners Savings Bank & Trust Co., 
Butte. 
NEBRASKA 

F,. W. Thomas, cashier First National Bank, Omaha. 
Chas. F. Dodge, president Security Savings Bank, Fremont. 
J. W. Marvel, cashier Bank of Commerce, Hastings. 

J. L. Burnham, cashier First Savings Bank, Lincoln. 

W. G. Henatsch, cashier Scribners State Bank, Scribners. 
R. A. Lower, cashier Valpariso State Bank, Valpariso. 


New HAMPSHIRE 


Ernest P. Roberts, treasurer N. H. Savings Bank, Concord. 
‘ M. L. Morrison, treasurer Peterboro Savings Bank, Peter- 
oro. 
Fred’k K. Wentworth, treasurer Somersworth Savings 
Bank, Somersworth. 

. E. Eaton, secretary and treasurer Meredith Village 
Savings Bank, Meredith. 
7 = H. Hallett, treasurer Lisbon Savings Bank & Trust Co., 
isbon. 

H. E. Boynton, treasurer Portsmouth Savings Bank, Ports- 

mouth. 
New JERSEY 

Howard Biddulph, treasurer Bloomfield Savings Institu- 
tion, Bloomfield. 

James B. Throckmorton, president Provident Institute for 
Savings, Jersey City. 

Wm. R. Meakle, secretary Paterson Savings Institution, 
Paterson. 

Charles S. Shultz, president Hoboken Bank for Savings, 
Hoboken. 

Henry G. Atha, president Securit 


Savings Bank, Newark. 
John P. Clement, vice-president 


entral Trust Co., Camden. 


New Mexico 
Roy Ammerman, cashier First State Bank & Trust Co., 
Roswell. 
New 
‘ _ E. Knox, comptroller Bowery Savings Bank, New 
ork. 
E. Corning Townsend, president Buffalo Savings Bank, 
Buffalo. 
L. E. Sutton, comptroller Brooklyn Savings Bank, Brook- 


yn. 
Robert D. Andrews, president Metropolitan Savings Bank, 
New York. 

H. P. Brewster, president Rochester Savings Bank, Roch- 
ester. 

W. B. Couch, president Oswego County Savings Bank, 
Oswego. 


NortH CAROLINA 


Chas. Root, cashier Raleigh Savings Bank & Trust Co., 
Raleigh. 
J. L. Williams, cashier Wilmington Savings Trust Co., 
Wilmington. 
NortH DAKOTA 


B. V. Moore, cashier Dakota Savings Bank, Fargo. 
H. E. Johnson, cashier Northern State Bank, Grand Forks. 
W. D. Henry, president Peoples State Bank, Wahpeton. 


OHIO 


S. S. Searle, treasurer Geneva Savings Bank, Geneva. 

Henry W. Stecher, president Pearl St. Savings & Trust 
Co., Cleveland. 

J. H. Lincoln, cashier Wood County Savings Bank Co., 
Bowling Green. 

J. E. Hodge, treasurer Provident Savings Bank & Trust 
Co., Cincinnati. 
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A. W. Mackenzie, secretary and treasurer State Savings 
Bank & Trust Co., Columbus. 
Geo. M. Jones, president Ohio Savings Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Toledo. 
OKLAHOMA 


W. L. Guthrie, vice-president Farmers National Bank, 
Oklahoma City. 


E. W. Sinclair, president Exchange National Bank, Tulsa. 


OREGON 


Frank Patton, cashier Astoria Savings Bank, Astoria. 
T. H. West, assistant cashier Ladd & Tilton Bank, Port- 
and. 


W. T. Wright, president Bank of Oregon City, Oregon 
City. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
J. I. Dohan, president Beneficial Savings Fund Society, 
Philadelphia. 
S. Bailey, Jr., secretary Dollar Savings Bank, Pittsburgh. 


H. T. Montgomery, treasurer Savings Fund Society of 
Germantown, Philadelphia. 
T. Mainhart, treasurer Johnstown Savings Bank, Johns- 
town. 
IsLanp 
_ E._N. Littlefield, president Pawtucket Institute for Sav- 
Pawtucket. 


m. P. Goodwin, treasurer Peoples Savings Bank, Provi- 
dence. 


E. A. Tingley, treasurer Providence County Savings Bank, 
Pawtucket. 
SoutH CAROLINA 
. J. P. Matthews, president Palmetto National Bank, Colum- 
ia. 
E. A. Pringle, Jr., vice-president Bank of Charleston, 
N.B.A., Charleston. 
SoutH Dakota 
William Ontjes, president Sioux Falls Savings 
Sioux Falls. 


D. H. Lightner, vice-president Citizens Trust & Savings 
Bank, Aberdeen. 


V. C. Bonesteel, cashier James Valley Bank, Huron. 


Bank, 


TENNESSEE 
T. R. Preston, president Hamilton Trust & Savings Bank, 
Chattanooga. 


Frank F. Hill, president Union & Planters Bank & Trust 
Co., Memphis. 


S. H. Orr, general manager Nashville Trust Co., Nashville. 


TEXAS 
John R. Haven, vice-president National Bank of Denison, 
Denison. 
J. W. Hoopes, vice-president South Texas Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, Houston. 


— H. Flato, Jr., Kleeburg & Company, Bankers, Kings- 
ville. 


UTAH 
O. C. Beebe, cashier Zion’s Savings Bank & Trust Co., 
Salt Lake City. 
E. A. Smith, cashier Deseret Savings Bank, Salt Lake City. 


VERMONT 

F. C. Adams, treasurer Vermont Savings Bank, Brattleboro. 

C. H. Wishart, treasurer Granite Savings Bank & Trust 
Co., Barre. 

C. S. Page, president La Moille County Savings Bank & 
Trust Co., Hyde Park. 

H. C. Cady, treasurer Northfield Savings Bank, Northfield. 
Lathrop H. Baldwin, treasurer Marble Savings Bank, Rut- 
and. 

R. C. Baker, secretary and treasurer Passumpsic Savings 
Bank, St. Johnsbury. 


VIRGINIA 
J. J. Scott, cashier Lynchburg Trust & Savings Bank, 
Lynchburg. 


Tench Tilghman, president Citizens Bank, Norfolk. 
T. B. McAdams, vice-president Merchants National Bank, 
Richmond. 


WASHINGTON 
R. R. Frazier, president Washington Mutual Savings Bank, 
Seattle. 


H. Witherspoon, vice-president Spokane & Eastern Trust 
Co., Snokane. 

W. D. Vincent, president Old National Bank, Spokane. 

Chas. H. Hyde, president Tacoma Savings Bank & Trust 
Co., Tacoma. 


WEstT VIRGINIA 
A. C. Thomas, vice-president Union Bank & Trust Co., 
Huntington. 


Jas. S. Sigafoose, cashier Marshall County Bank, Mounds- 
ville. 


E. Nelly, president Wood County Bank, Parkersburg. 
A. Mitchell, treasurer Mutual Savings Bank, Wheeling. 


WISCONSIN 


J. M. Smith, cashier Lumbermen’s Bank, Shell Lake. 
J. H. Puehlicher, vice-president Marshall & Isley Bank, 
Milwaukee. 


B. R. Schwahn, cashier Union Savings Bank, Eau Claire. 
S. M. Smith, cashier Merchants & Savings Bank, Janesville. 


E. B. Steensland, president Savings Loan & Trust Co., 
Madison. 


Chas. C. Schmidt, vice-president Second Ward Savings 
Bank, Milwaukee. 


WYoMING 


Arthur H. Marble, president Wyoming Trust & Savings 
Bank, Cheyenne. 


CAMPAIGN OF MEMBERSHIP 


Chairman Harwood of the Membership Committee 
is organizing an intensive membership campaign in 
thirteen states, namely: California, Connecticut, In- 
diana, Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Vermont and 
Virginia. 

A committee of six men in each state have been 
appointed and it is hoped that large results will be 
secured therefrom. 


The names of the committees follow: 


CALIFORNIA 


E. A. Brown, cashier California Trust & Savings Bank, 
Sacramento. 

M. T. Gilmore, president San Diego Savings Bank, San 
Diego. 

John A. Buck, president German Savings & Loan Society, 
San Francisco. 

W. R. Morehouse, assistant cashier Guaranty Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, Los Angeles. 

W. K. Cole, vice-president Oakland Bank for Savings, 
Oakland. 

H. H. Ford, president Union Savings Bank, Redlands. 


CONNECTICUT 

James S. Hemingway, treasurer, 
Bank, New Haven. 
, _ J. Lum, treasurer Dime Savings Bank, Walling- 
ord. 

Chairman, Arthur L. Allin, treasurer Middletown Savings 
Bank, Middletown. 

Charles F. Harwood, treasurer Stafford Springs Savings 
Bank, Stafford Springs. 

Harvey J. Brooks, treasurer Deep River Savings Bank, 
Deep River. 

J. Howard Bogardus, treasurer Stamford Savings Bank, 
Stamford. 


New Haven Savings 
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INDIANA 

‘rank Schwegmann, cashier Peoples Savings Bank, Evans- 
ville. 

vice-president St. Joseph County Sav- 
ings Bank, South B 

Evans Woollen, pon Fletcher Savings & Trust Co., 
Indianapolis. 

George | L. McLane, president Peoples Trust & Savings 
Bank, LaPorte. 

R. N. Filbeck, secretary and treasurer Terre Haute Sav- 
ings Bank, Terre Haute. 

Harry L. Arnold, vice-president Gary Trust & Savings 
Bank, Gary. 


Iowa 


E. J. Murtagh, president County Savings Bank, Algona. 

— Burianek, Jr., president Peoples Savings Bank, Cedar 
Rapids 

H. A. Elliott, vice-president Commercial Savings Bank, 
Des Moines. 

E. F. Lusch, cashier Iowa Trust & Savings Bank, Dubuque. 

A. R. Loomis, president First Trust & Savings Bank, Fort 
Dodge. 

F. W. Davis, cashier Keokuk Savings Bank, Keokuk. 


MAINE 
A. F. Drummond, treasurer Waterville Savings Bank, 
Waterville. 


Charles I. Morton, treasurer Eastport Savings Bank, East- 


rt. 

Thomas H. Riley, treasurer Brunswick Savings Institution, 
Brunswick. 

W. J. Dorman, treasurer Belfast Savings Bank, Belfast. 

E. L. Paishley, treasurer Gardiner Savings Bank, Gardiner. 

Everett F. Rich, treasurer Bangor Savings Bank, Bangor. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


James Young, Jr., treasurer Salem Savings Bank, Salem. 

Frederick B. Washburn, president Worcester Five Cents 
Savings Bank, Worcester. 

John W. B. Brand, treasurer Springfield Institute for Sav- 
ings, Springfield. 

George E. Brock, president Home Savings Bank, Boston. 

F. C. Nichols, treasurer Fitchburg Savings Bank, Fitchburg. 

H. Calvin Ford, treasurer City Savings Bank, Pittsfield. 


MICHIGAN 


Julius H. Haass, president Wayne County & Home Sav- 
ings Bank, Detroit. 

W. D. Harriman, vice-president Ann Arbor Savings Bank, 
Ann Arbor. 

James E. Davidson, president Peoples Commercial & Sav- 
ings Bank, Bay City. 

Charles A. Warren, vice-president Dime Savings Bank, 
Detroit. 

C. A. Mott, president Industrial Savings Bank, Flint. 

J. E. Roe, vice-president and cashier Lansing State Savings 
Bank, Lansing. 


New HAMPSHIRE 


Ernest P. Roberts, treasurer N. H. Savings Bank, Concord. 

A. N. Gendron, treasurer Berlin Savings Bank & Trust 
Co., Berlin. 

F. P. Carpenter, treasurer Mechanics Savings Bank, Man- 


chester. 

N. S. Whitman, 
Bank, Nashua. 

Fred’k K. Wentworth, 
Bank, Somersworth. 

— Boynton, treasurer Portsmouth Savings Bank, Ports- 
mouth. 


vice-president City Guaranty Savings 


treasurer Somersworth Savings 


NEw JERSEY 


Edwin B. Goodell, president Montclair Savings Bank, 
Montclair. 
James S. Newkirk, secretary and treasurer Provident Insti- 


tute for Savings, Jersey City. 


E. B. Allen, secretary Raritan Savings Bank, Raritan. 
Charles K. Seaman, treasurer Perth Amboy Savings Insti- 
tute, Perth Amboy. 
Horace Stetson, 
Orange. 
. B. MacDonald, 
Plainfield. 


treasurer Half Dime Savings Bank, 


treasurer Plainfield Savings Bank, 


New York 

Edward C. Bridgman, president Staten Island Savings 
Bank, Stapleton, S. I. 

Douglas E. Petit, treasurer Onondaga County Savings 
Bank, Syracuse. 

Walter S. Rose, secretary Union Savings Bank, Patchogue. 

H. H. Grimm, secretary and treasurer New Paltz Savings 
Bank, New Paltz. 

Henry Sayler, secretary Citizens Savings Bank, New York. 

William S. Downer, secretary and treasurer Auburn Sav- 
ings Bank, Auburn. 


Chas. H. Deppe, vice-president Union Savings Bank & 
Trust Co., Cincinnati. 

Peter j. Slach, treasurer Broadway Savings & Trust Co., 
Cleveland. 

A. W. Mackenzie, secretary and treasurer State Savings 
Bank & Trust Co., Cleveland. 

A. J. Conover, president Dayton Savings & Trust Co., Day- 
ton. 

P. M. White, treasurer Dime Savings Society, Marietta. 

Robert V. Hodge, cashier Dime Savings Bank Co., Toledo. 


VERMONT 

F. A. Adams, treasurer Vermont Savings Bank, Brattleboro. 

C. A. Simpson, treasurer Rutland Savings Bank, Rutland. 

C. H. Dewey, treasurer Bennington County Savings Bank, 
Bennington. 

E. S. Isham, treasurer Burlington Savings Bank, Burling- 
ton. 

treasurer Enosburg Falls Savings Bank & 
Trust Co., Enosburg Falls. 

C. O. Fallam, treasurer Chester Savings Bank, Chester. 


VIRGINIA 


J. J. Scott, cashier Lynchburg Trust & Savings Bank, 
Lynchburg. 
. R. G. Vance; vice-president First National Bank, Waynes- 
oro. 

V. Vaiden, cashier First National Bank, Farmville. 

Upshur Wilson, vice-president Farmers & Merchants Bank, 
Cape Charles. 
on" A. Overbey, vice-president First National Bank, Dan- 
ville. 

H. M. Kerr, president Trust Co. of Norfolk, Norfolk. 


A CERTIFICATE OF DEATH FOR SOLDIER AND SAILOR 


A certificate of death is issued by application to the 
Adjutant General of the United States Army, where a 
soldier has died while in the military service abroad. 
If the death occurred in the United States and the 
party knows where the death occurred they can write 
direct to the Surgeon of the Post, who is now author- 
ized by regulations to furnish the necessary certificate. 

In case it is a sailor who has died, application 
should be made to the Bureau of Medicine and Sur- 
gery, Navy Department, at Washington, D. C. 

All this is in the case of a decedent account amount- 
ing to less than $100, which, under ordinary circum- 
stances, would be paid to next of kin upon presentation 
of death certificate and wundertaker’s receipt with 
proper affidavits to support the claimant. 


= 
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Clearing House Section 


CONDENSED FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


The Clearing House Section of the American 
Bankers Association has devised a standard form of 
financial statement through the use of which bankers 
buying paper in the open market can readily ascertain 
the actual financial responsibility of the makers of 
paper and determine the amount of credit to which 
they are justly entitled. 

This statement form which was submitted for the 
consideration of the members of the Clearing House 
Section of the American Bankers Association at its 
annual convention held in Chicago on September 24, 
1918, was unanimously adopted. 

In order to present the form for the consideration 
and adoption of note brokers and bankers of the coun- 
try a sub-committee was appointed. The committee, 
as will be noted, is heartily in favor of its adoption and 
earnestly recommends its use. 

The statement contains a detailed description of the 
important items which constitute the assets and lia- 
bilities of a concern. The need of a standard form 
such as this one is evident to all buyers of paper, and 
many note brokers are in accord on this point, but for 
various reasons they have not been able to get together 
and agree upon a uniform financial statement which 
would convey the information in a manner altogether 
satisfactory to paper-buying banks. As a result losses 
which could have been easily averted have accrued 
from time to time to bankers who unfortunately have 
based their judgment on statements of condition which 
were too brief and indefinite to permit of an intelligent 
and proper estimate of the maker’s financial responsi- 
bility. 

The desired details are presented in a clear and con- 
cise manner, with certain very essential items so segre- 
gated as to reflect features which should prove of ines- 
timable value to the note buyer. 

Embodied in the form is a profit and loss state- 
ment. A balance sheet is only partially completed with 
the verification of the assets and liabilities, for while 
a deficit or a surplus will be indicated thereon, at the 
same time it is absolutely impossible to formulate any 
intelligent conclusion as to the operations of a business 
unless an analysis in the form of a profit and loss state- 
ment accompanies the balance sheet. As evidence 
that a thorough audit has been made of all accounts, 
the certificate which is appended to the statements, 
and which has been fully approved by the officials of 
the American Institute of Accountants, should bear the 
signatures of the public accountants who perform the 
work, 

The need for such certification will be appreciated 
by many who have had experience with statements 
purported to have been fully audited which subsequent 
developments proved were only partially audited, al- 
though it is but fair to say, of course, that no reliable 
accountant would place his signature to a balance sheet 
without some explanation as to the character of the 
audit. This certificate when signed by such account- 
ant will afford assurance that the statement has been 


properly audited and ought, therefore, to serve as a 
satisfactory guide for credit. 

The Committee requests careful consideration of 
the statement: form submitted and earnestly desires 
that all paper-buying banks unanimously require note 
brokers when offering paper in the market to furnish 
a copy of statement originally executed in this form 
by their clients. If uniformly carried out, it will 
greatly aid in eradicating a serious danger existing 
through the lack of sufficient information to form a 
basis for equitable and intelligent judgment in the 
purchase of commercial paper. 

These forms may be obtained upon application at 
the office of the Clearing House Section at a reason- 
able cost. 


GENERAL COMMITTEE 


J. H. Fulton, chairman, vice-president National 
City Bank, New York. 

Thos. B. McAdams, vice-president Merchants Na- 
tional Bank, Richmond, Va. 

John R. Washburn, vice-president Continental & 
Commercial National Bank, Chicago, III. 

Amos F. Hill, secretary, 5 Nassau Street, New 
York. 


RESERVE DistricT COMMITTEE 


District No. 1, Boston—C. H. Dwinnell, vice-presi- 
dent First National Bank. 

District No. 2, New York—Jas. Matthews, vice- 
president National City Bank; Jas. O’Neill of Guaranty 
Trust Co., New York; Walter H. Bennett, vice-presi- 
dent American Exchange National Bank. 

District No. 3, Philadelphia—W. K. Hardt, vice- 
president 4th Street National Bank. 

District No. 4, Cleveland—W. E. Ward, vice-presi- 
dent Union Commerce National Bank. 

District No. 5, Atlanta—John K. Ottley, vice-presi- 
dent Fourth National Bank. 

District No. 6, Richmond—W. M. Addison, vice- 
president First. National Bank. 

District No. 7, Chicago—J. F. Hagey, vice-presi- 
dent First National Bank; Lucius Teter, president 
Chicago Savings Bank & Trust Co.; D. A. Moulton, 
vice-president Corn Exchange National Bank. 

District No. 8, St. Louis—J. S. Calfee, cashier Me- 
chanics American National Bank; W. W. Smith, vice- 
president Third National Bank; Ray F. McNally, vice- 
president National Bank of Commerce. 

District No. 9, Minneapolis—A. A. Crane, vice- 
president First & Security National Bank. 

District No. 10, Kansas City—C. G. Hutcheson, 
vice-president First National Bank. 

District No. 11, Dallas—R. H. Stewart, president 
City National Bank. 

District No. 12, San Francisco—C. K. McIntosh, 
vice-president Bank of California. 
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FORM OF CONDENSED FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
APPROVED BY THE ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
THE CLEARING HOUSE SECTION OF 
THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
CuIcaGo, SEPTEMBER 24, 1918 


(To be inserted here the name of Brokers or Banks to whom Statement is originally given.) 


Corporate Name 
Main Office 
Branches 


Business Location of Plant 


CORPORATION 


ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 


Cash on hand and in Bank 
Notes Receivable of Customers: 
Current 
Past Due, Cash Value 
Accounts Receivable of Customers: 


Past Due, Less than 6 months 

Past Due, ovér 6 months.... 
Acceptances of Customers 
Merchandise: 

Finished 

In Process, Unfinished 

Raw Material 
Collateral Pledged to Loans: 

Notes Receivable 

Accounts Receivable 

Trade Acceptances 

Merchandise 

Securities 


Due fram Controlled or Allied 
Concerns: For Merchandise.. 


Land 

Buildings 

Machinery, Equipment and Fix- 
tures 

Horses, Wagons and Automobiles 

Notes Receivable—Due from Of- 
ficers, Stockholders and Em- 
ployees 

Accounts Receivable—Due from 
Officers, Stockholders and 
Employees 

Good Will, Patents and Trade 
Marks 

Other Assets—Itemize 


CONTINGENT 


Notes Payable for Merchandise. 

Acceptances Issued 

Notes. Payable to Banks 

Notes Payable for Paper Sold.. 

Notes Payable to Officers, 
Directors and Stockholders.. 

Notes Payable to Others 

Accounts Payable—Not Due.... 

Accounts Payable—Past Due.... 

Accounts Payable to Officers, 


Directors and Stockholders.... 


Deposits of Money with this Co. 
by Officers and Others 
Secured Liabilities by 
Notes Receivable 
Accounts Receivable 
Trade Acceptances 
Merchandise 
Securities 
Any Other Current Liabilities... 


Mortgages or Liens on 
Real Estate. 


Bonded Debt 
Chattel Mortgages 
Any Other Liabilities—Itemize.. 


Capital Stock—Pref. Outstanding 
Capital Stock—Com. Outstanding 
Surplus and Undivided Profits.. 


Upon Receivables Discounted or Pledged 

Upon Accommodation Paper or Indorsements 
Customers’ Accounts Sold and Assigned 

As Guarantee for Others on Notes, Contracts, etc 
For Bonds or Unfinished Contracts 
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PTABILITY OF ANY KIND 
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CONDENSED PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMENT FOR FISCAL YEAR ENDING 


EXPENSE 


Cost of Material or 
Merchandise consumed 

Actual Expense of Conducting 
Business, including Rent, 
Taxes, Insurance, etc 

Salaries Paid to Officers 

Int. on Borrowed Money, Bonds 

Bad Debts Charged Off 

Depreciation Charged Off 

Net Profits 
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INCOME 


Net Sales 

From Investments 

From Discount in Purchase............ 
From Other Sources—Itemize.......... 


At Close of Previous Year $ 
Less Charges Not Applicable to Cur- 
rent Y $ 
Add Net Profits as Above—Itemize... $ 
Less Dividends (Preferred (Per Cent.) 
(Common (Per Cent.) 
Undivided Profits 


for the period from 


and certify that in my (our) opinion the above Balance Sheet and Statement of Profit 


‘0 
and Loss set forth the financial conditions of the firm or company at 


of its operations for the period. 


Name 


(State official title) 


and the results 


WORTH OF INDORSERS EXCLUSIVE OF THEIR INTERESTS IN THE BUSINESS 


$ 


ACCEPTANCE DispuTE SETTLED 
From Dow Jones & Co. News Bulletin 


There has been a controversy going on for some 
time between bankers in New York and other centers 
regarding the availability of acceptances as cash on the 
date of maturity. Acceptances that were made pay- 
able at New York, for.instance, became available as 
cash to local institutions through the clearings the 
same date as they fell due. But in the case of accept- 
ances made payable in other cities this could not be 
done until the drafts became available through the 
country collections. As a result, the New York Clear- 
ing House first fixed a minimum exchange charge on 
acceptances payable outside of New York City at 1/10 
of 1 per cent. 

Immediately there was a protest on the part of 
bankers in Boston and other centers in the East and 
Middle West who had been attempting to organize bill 
markets of their own. They resented the exchange 
charge, as a discrimination against their markets, for 
it placed their bills at a disadvantage along with bills 
payable in New York City. Bankers in the important 
out-of-town cities maintained that the bill market in 
the United States should be on a uniform footing. 


In deference to this protest, the clearing house 
exchange charge was reduced from 1/10 of 1 per cent. 
to 1/40 of 1 per cent. But even this concession did 
not appease the out-of-town bankers, and for the past 
several months a movement has been under way to 
straighten out the difficulty so that.all parties should 
be satisfied. 

Now, a resolution has been arrived at which bids 
fair to satisfy everybody. The agency of the Federal 
reserve system has been brought into play. An accept- 
ance payable in any Federal reserve city, or branch 
thereof, will immediately become available as cash 
reserve in any other reserve center throughout the 
system on the same date as the maturity of the draft, 
through the process of the gold settlement fund. 

For instance, the National City Bank of New York, 
holding an acceptance of the National Shawmut Bank 
of Boston, due March 1, will put the draft in for col- 
lection through the New York Federal Reserve Bank. 
This draft will be sent to the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston which will present it at the National Shawmut 
Bank on March 1, receive payment therefor that day 
and will immediately credit the New York Federal Re- 
serve Bank with the proceeds through the gold set- 
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tlement fund. In turn, the National City Bank will 
be able to count the balance in its reserve with the 
local Federal reserve bank at the close of business 
March 1. 

This is not only a happy way out of the difficulty, 
but the new operation presents wonderful possibilities 
for broadening the acceptance market throughout the 
United States. It means that bankers’ bills of all 
reserve cities and their branches, given the same credit 
standing, will rank henceforth on a par throughout 
the country. It will also encourage the granting of 
acceptances by banks in the smaller communities by 
reason of the facilities now offered to have their drafts 
made payable at nearby reserve points. 


NEWLY ORGANIZED CLEARING HousE 


The Camden City Clearing House was recently 
formed in Camden, N. J., with F. Herbert Fulton, as- 
sistant treasurer Camden Safe Deposit & Trust Com- 
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pany, as manager. The directors of the Clearing 
House are: C. J. Haven, West Jersey Trust Co.; 
Charles Lafferty, First National Bank; Charles H. 
Laird, Jr., West Jersey Trust Company ; Stanley C. 
Kimble, National State Bank; and E. H. Robinson, 
Merchants Trust Company. 


SecTIon Notes 


W. T. Triplett succeeds Charles A. McLean as 
secretary of the Spokane Clearing House Association. 
J. L. Johnston, president Liberty Bank of St. Louis, 
is now State Representative of the Clearing House 
Section for Missouri. He succeeds J. A. Lewis, 


formerly of the National Bank of Commerce in St. 
Louis, who is now a vice-president of the Irving Na- 
tional Bank of New York. 


Fe 


National Bank Section 


SECTIONS IN STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


The National Bank Section has advocated the for- 
mation of sections in state bankers’ associations, based 
on the plan of the American Bankers Association. 
This matter has been discussed at state conventions, 
and in some instances the system has been employed, 
while in other states the proposition has been shelved 
on the argument that division into sections produces 
clannishness and interferes with the homogeneity of 
the Association. 

While the Executive Committee of the National 
Bank Section disavows any desire to meddle with the 
affairs of state associations, or to try to influence 
their course of action, it believes the experience of 
state associations that have made trial of the section 
plan will be helpful. Therefore, it is gratifying to be 
able to present below the testimony of Secretary Ed- 
ward J. Gallien of the New York State Bankers Asso- 
ciation to the success attending the operation of sec- 
tions in that body. With characteristic courtesy, in 
response to a request from the office of the National 
Bank Section, Secretary Gallien writes as follows: 


You will no doubt recall that prior to my assuming the 
duties as secretary of this association, a year ago last May, 
the Council of Administration, after having given the matter 
most serious consideration, came to the conclusion if the 
association was to do the work for the financial institutions 
constituting its membership, that sections representing the 
different types of institutions would have to be organized. 
This would prevent clashes where interests differed as hap- 
pened when matters were discussed under the old plan of 
membership. 

After a considerable period of time, during which mem- 
bers were given an opportunity to consider the pros and cons, 
the constitution was amended making possible the organiza- 
tion of the following sections: National Bank, State Bank, 
Savings Bank, Trust Company, Private and Investment 
Bankers. 


_ The only limitation to the activities of the various sec- 
tions is contained in the by-laws, section 11, as follows: 


“Subjects of national and state legislation originating 
in any section may be urged independently by the section 
interested in the legislation if, in the judgment of the 
section thus acting, its interest will be best served by 
such independent action, provided, however, that the 
section so acting shall represent itself alone and not the 
entire association.” 


All of the sections have been organized with the exception 
of the Savings Bank Section. 

Our experience has led to the conviction on the part of 
the officers of this association that, instead of resulting in a 
lessening of interest in the association, as many feared, the 
close, friendly relations formed by ‘attendance on group, 
county bankers’ association and section meetings has led to 
a much wider interest in the association’s affairs as a whole. 
A striking illustration of the benefits from getting together 
in smaller bodies is the activities growing out of the forma- 
tion of county bankers associations in this state. 

Our former president, John H. Gregory, during his ad- 
ministration, took a great and lively interest in this matter 
and was ably seconded by Vice-President Runkle, now presi- 
dent of the Association; the latter has consistently and en- 
thusiastically followed up,the matter and we now have 
county bankers associations in all of the counties of this 
state with the possible exception of two or three. 

At the time county associations were suggested the same 
fear was expressed that we were getting too many organiza- 
tions; that the New York State Bankers Association would 
suffer correspondingly as the activities of sections and county 
bankers associations increased. 

Personally, I had no fear as to the results, believing that 
if our association was not of sufficient helpfulness and value 
to its members if it was divided into departments, enabling 
their members to give voice to their views, we had little right 
to ask for the support of the bankers of this state. 

We believe that you will find in talking with the bankers 
where county bankers associations have been established that 
the informal lunches and suppers enjoyed at their meetings 
throughout the state and the attendant discussion of interest- 
ing problems common to all have proved very helpful, creat- 
ing an interest on which it is hard to place a value. They 
have brought together not only the managing officers of the 
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banks but also their directors, and trustees of savings banks 
who become familiar with matters affecting their respective 
institutions and their own obligation to them. This results 
in the directors becoming enthusiastic boosters for attendance 
at conventions, etc. 

Of course, it makes more work but we feel well recom- 
pensed in attempting to meet the various needs of members 
of this association by generous expressions of appreciation 
of our efforts. 

You are familiar with the fact that this state is exceptional 
in the matter of bankers associations. Besides this associa- 
tion with its groups and sections, we also have: 

The Association of State Banks of the State of New York; 
Savings Banks Association of the State of New York; Trust 
Companies Association of the State of New York; Private 
and Investments Bankers Association of the State of New 
York. 

We live in amity with them and, so far as the work of this 
association is concerned, are willing at any time to cooperate 
with all of them in the friendliest kind of fashion. 

If we can give you any further information along this or 
any other line, please feel free to call on us, and with kind- 
est regards, believe me, 

Very truly yours, 
Epwarp J. GALLIEN, 
Secretary. 


Secretary Gallien is so well and favorably known 
in all parts of the Union that his letter will carry 
great weight with the officers of state bankers’ asso- 
ciations who have the subject of section allocation 
under consideration. 


THRIFT VACCINE 


In the great war just closed the health of the 
United States soldiers was preserved as in no other 
Im- 


vast body of troops in the history of the world. 
munity from disease was due to preventive measures, 


including vaccination. Governor James K. Lynch, of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco, would 
apply similar treatment to the body politic. In a cir- 
cular letter on War Savings, he writes: 


“Now, a word about War Savings: We regret to see that 
the banks are showing a lack of interest in this important 
measure. This attitude is wrong, for two excellent reasons. 
First, the government in advertising and advocating thrift, 
is rendering the banks an incalculable benefit. Sooner or later 
the savings banks would have to do for themselves what the 
government is now doing for them. They should support this 
measure for their own benefit. Second, wars are generally 
followed by pestilence. The Spanish influenza, starting in 
Europe, raged a year before we gave it much attention. 
Working westward, it attacked our physical health, and 
thousands of our people died. 

“There is now another pestilence raging in Europe which 
is a menace to our financial and national health. It is called 
‘Bolshevism.’ It has Russia by the throat. Anarchy sits on 
the throne with a bloody sword in one hand and a flaming 
torch in the other. This disease is also working westward. 
Already it is knocking at our door. No quarantine will keep 
it out. Our best remedy is the War Savings stamp. Let us 
vaccinate the whole nation with Thrift. It is fundamental 
that no man will seek to overthrow the government that owes 
him money. Banks should encourage the sale of War Savings 
stamps. As the heritage of war, let us permanently secure to 
the American people the blessings of Thrift.” 


Stronc DISAPPROVAL 


Negotiability of Liberty Loan or other bonds of 
the United States is destroyed, and their value may be 
impaired, by defacement. 

Recently the office of the National Bank Section 
received a letter from a banker located in the West 
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which, with identifying evidence eliminated, was as 
follows : 


You no doubt are aware of the fact that a small bank a 
few miles west of was recently robbed. They did not 
molest the bank safe but procured about $100,000 in bearer 
Liberty bonds which were kept in ordinary lock boxes belong- 
ing to individuals ‘and left in the bank for safe keeping. 

Up to the time of this robbery we had purchased Liberty 
bonds from everyone who called at this office for that pur- 
pose, feeling it was our duty to assist the public in this way. 

However, since that time we have decided not to purchase 
these securities from individuals unknown to us, and when 
identified we insist upon having the bond endorsed the same 
as a check, using this method as a special precaution to pro- 
tect us from taking over a stolen security. 

I believe if this thought was spread to the different banks 
in the United States with publicity added in the papers it 
might have a tendency to curb yeggmen from robbing banks 
with the hope of being rewarded for their efforts in securing 
bearer bonds. 

I would like to have your idea on the subject or any other 
which might be a beneficial way to curtail the hold-up epidemic 
which seems to be prevailing throughout the country. 


The above letter was referred to the office of the 
Treasurer of the United States and evoked the fol- 
lowing communication: 


By direction of the Secretary, and in reply to your letter 
of the 18th instant, you are advised that the Department 
strongly disapproves of any mutilation or defacement of 
United States bonds. Such act destroys their negotiability, 
and may impair their value to the owner. In case mutilated 
or defaced bonds are presented to the Department for ex- 
change or otherwise, the circumstances attending the mutila- 
tion or defacement must be satisfactorily explained, and in 
case a name is written on the bonds, the ownership must be 
proved. 

The average holder of small amounts of United States 
bonds is not affected by market conditions, does not desire 
to use his bonds as collateral, and does not desire to dispose 
of them. He has invested his savings in a government obliga- 
tion. Possibly it is his first investment, and he will retain 
his bonds, except under unusual circumstances, until the 
maturity thereof. For such persons, registered bonds have 
every advantage over coupon bonds. Such class of investors 
should by every means be encouraged to secure registered 
bonds and so protect themselves against loss. 


TuHE $20,000,000,000 Mark PaAssep 


For the first time in their history the resources of 
national banks, at the last call, December 31, 1918, 
passed the twenty billion dollar mark and amounted 
to $20,042,224,000. This is an increase of $220,820,000 
over the preceding call of November 1, 1918, and an 
advance as compared with December 31, 1917, of 
$1,968,916,000. These figures were given out Feb- 
ruary 8, 1919, by the Comptroller of the Currency. 


COMPTROLLER’S REPORT 


Everyone connected with the national banks and 
Federal reserve system will experience a thrill of 
pride in reading the annual report of Honorable John 
Skelton Williams, Comptroller of the Currency, which 
is the fifth rendered by that officer. 

The report contains a record of financial achieve- 
ments unparalleled in the history of the world, and all 
members of the Federal system whose devotion, 
thought and effort helped to effect the truly magnifi- 
cent total of objectives attained are entitled to share 
in the credit that attaches thereto. 

The Comptroller in his report states that the de- 
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mands upon the capital and banking resources of the 
country during the year of the great war have been 
beyond precedent and that “the financial strain upon 
us would have wrecked and crumbled any financial 
system not founded on sound economic loss and gov- 
erned by conservative and established principles of 
finance, and no system, however meritorious, could 
have survived such strain had not its component parts 
been operated and directed by men of character ‘and 
experience, willing and able to rise to the supreme 
demands of the hour. Through these trials and tests 
the national banks of the country and our Federal 
reserve system have passed triumphantly. Their re- 
sources have risen steadily during this period of stress 
and strain to the highest figures attained, the national 
bank resources on November 1, 1918, being $19,821,- 
404,000.” 

Through bond issues, an amount more than six 
times as great as was raised during the period of the 
Civil War was raised during the past eighteen months 
and largely the rates of interest were not one-half 
those paid during the conflict of the ’60s. Of the total 
of $17,000,000,000 of Liberty bonds, more than 8% 
billion dollars, or slightly more than 50 per cent., were 
marketed through the efforts of the national banks. 

A brief summary of the year’s record taken from 
the Comptroller’s report is given below. 

National bank resources have attained figures 
higher than ever before. 

Money rates have been maintained in all sections 
of the country on a normal basis with funds sufficient 
for legitimate demands. 

Few complaints of usury have been made and this 
form of extortion is steadily lessened. 

Provisions of the national bank act and rules and 
regulations of the Comptroller’s office have been more 
closely observed. 

Earnings of national banks have exceeded all 
previous records. 

During the year 1918 only one national bank 
failed, a small concern on the Pacific Coast. 

During the past five years the growth in the re- 
sources of national banks has been greater than the 
increase during the preceding twenty-five years. 

Despite the fact that the national banks during 
eighteen months placed for themselves and their cus- 
tomers more than $8,600,000,000 of Liberty bonds, yet 
their deposits increased by nearly two billions of 
dollars. 

During the year ending July, 1918, the gross earn- 
ings of national banks amounted to $813,997,000, while 
the net earnings during the same period were $212,- 
332,000. The increase in net earnings was over 42 
per cent. 

During the past fiscal year the average earnings 
on capital stock for all national banks were 19.33 per 
cent.—the highest on record. On capital and surplus 
of all national banks the earnings were 11.09 per cent. 

To the act of the Government in taking over the 
railroads in 1918 is credited avoidance of financial 
catastrophe, and the success of the Third and Fourth 
Liberty loans and the winning of the war. 

The banking power of the United States in June, 
1918, aggregated 39,082 million dollars, an increase 
during the year of 13 per cent. ; 
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For the past five years the excess value of our 
exports of merchandise amounts to $11,580,000. 

From June, 1913, to June, 1918, the resources of 
the national banks increased to 17,839 million dollars, 
or 61.6 per cent., while the resources of state banks, 
savings banks, loan and trust companies, etc., increased 
to 22,371 million dollars or 52 per cent. In like period 
there were failures of fifty-six national banks and 314 
state banks, savings banks, loan and trust companies. 

In the year ending October 31, 1918, the Comp- 
troller jssued $260,155,140 of national bank notes; 
$1,781,663,720 of Federal reserve notes and $62,234,- 
660 of Federal reserve bank notes. 

Hope is expressed by the Comptroller that national 
banks will adopt and exercise the trust powers which 
are now granted them and extend through these 
powers increased facilities to their customers. 

It is noted that all national banks in which the 
word “German,” or words of similar import appeared 
in their title, changed their title during the past fiscal 
year. 

The aggregate resources of all the banks of the 
United States, including national banks, state banks, 
savings banks, reporting private banks, loan and trust 
companies, amounted in June, 1918, to 40,726 million 
dollars. The total number of banks last June was 
28,880. 

In June, 1918, the general stock of money was 
6,741 million dollars, of which it is recorded that 
$2,490,500,000 was outside of the treasury and banks, 
presumably in the pockets of the people or hoarded. 

From June, 1917, to June, 1918, national banks 
reduced their holdings of foreign government and 
other foreign bonds and securities from $352,609,000 
to $283,811,000, while their holdings of Liberty bonds 
increased from $171,129,000 to $730,534,000 in like 
period. During the same year the national banks re- 
duced their holdings of railroad bonds from 467 mil- 
lion to 406 million dollars. 

Net revenues derived by the government from the 
operations of the comptroller’s office for the fiscal year, 
arising primarily from taxation on the bond secured 
circulation, exclusive of the expenses of the bureau for 
which appropriations were made, amounted to $3,- 
161,456.01. 

In the five-year period between August, 1913, and 
November, 1918, the proportion of loans and discounts 
to deposits in the national banks shows a reduction 
from 77.61 per cent. in 1913 to 67.08 per cent. in 1918. 
In 1913 the proportion of deposits to the capital of 
national banks was 752 per cent. In 1918 the figures 
were 1,360 per cent. 

The use of bank acceptances in both foreign and 
domestic trade is shown by an increase of 116 per cent. 

The national banks were employing 59,306 men 
and 27,539 women clerks on November 1, 1918, and 
they had sent into the army and navy 17,520 men. 


ADVANTAGES OF MEMBERSHIP IN RESERVE SYSTEM 


Wm. McChesney Martin, chairman and Federal 
reserve agent of the Federal Reserve Bank of St. 
Louis, in an article under the above caption in the 
Arkansas Banker, summarizes as follows: 
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Under Section 9 of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended 
June 21, 1917, subject to the provisions of the Act and the 
regulations of the Federal Reserve Board, any bank becoming 
a member of the Federal Reserve System retains its full 
charter and statutory rights as a state bank or trust com- 
pany, and may continue to exercise all corporate powers 
granted it by the state in which it was created, and entitled 
to all privileges of member banks, subject to the provisions 
of the Federal Reserve Act and the regulations of the Federal 
Reserve Board. 


These privileges include the following: 

1. To rediscount eligible commercial paper with the Fed- 
eral reserve bank at its published rates. 

2. To receive advances from the Federal reserve bank, 
for periods not exceeding fifteen days, on the member bank’s 
own promissory note, secured by eligible commercial paper 
or government bonds or notes. 


3. To obtain Federal reserve notes and other currency as 
needed from the Federal reserve bank. 


4. To receive deposits of postal savings and other govern- 
ment funds. 

5. To “accept” drafts and bills or exchange based on for- 
eign or domestic commerce, subject to certain conditions, if 
state charter permits, and to benefit by an improvement of 
the status in its open market acceptances. 

6. To participate in the check-clearing and collection facil- 
ities of the Federal reserve system, as well as its system of 
transfers. 

7. To have checks and drafts drawn upon it received at 
par by all Federal reserve be~ks. 


8. To make its drafts on the Federal reserve bank avail- 
able for immediate credit at any Federal reserve bank. 


Membership in the Federal reserve system is a good thing 
from points of view of (1) the customer, (2) the stockholder, 
(3) the officers and directors: 


(1) It enables the bank to tell its customers that it can 
always give them cash for their pay rolls and other legitimate 
needs and extend them the necessary accommodations. It 
also enables the bank to say that it is under the supervision 
of the Federal reserve system, as well as state supervision. 

It is a well-known fact that the public has confidence in 
the Federal reserve system, and people are more and more 
favoring banks and trust companies that are members. Many 
state institutions which have become members have been able 
to increase their business materially through advertising the 
fact that they are members of the Federal reserve system. 
Not only does membership enable them to retain their present 
customers, but also to gain new ones. Thus, the prestige 
that membership in the Federal system gives to a bank or 
trust company is of considerable importance. 


(2) It is worth while to a stockholder to know that the 
money he has invested is as safe as it can be. Membership 
in the Federal reserve system makes a stockholder feel more 
sure that his bank is guarded against the possibility of liquida- 
tion, and consequently makes him feel that his stock is a safer 
investment. 


(3) The officers and directors of member banks are saved 
a great deal of anxiety. When an emergency occurs, they 
know that they do not have to telegraph or write to different 
places to see whether they can get accommodations; the 
know that they can go direct to the Federal reserve ban 
for help, as a matter of right, because they are stockholders. 


State banks and trust companies which become members of 
the Federal reserve system have the privilege of withdrawing 
from the system on six months’ notice, if they so desire. 

The Federal Reserve Board, acting under an opinion from 
the office of the Attorney General of the United States, has 
ruled that state banks and trust companies are not subject 
to the provisions of the Clayton Act, regarding the interlock- 
,ing of directorates. 


NATIONAL NECESSITY 


Aside from the advantages of membership, many state 
institutions are now joining the Federal reserve system be- 
cause they realize that it is a national necessity that the Fed- 
eral reserve system be brought up to the fullest strength pos- 
sible and continue strong. On October 13, 1917, the President 
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of the United States issued a letter, from which the following 
is a quotation: 


“May I not, therefore, urge upon the officers and directors 
of all non-member state banks and trust companies which 
have the required amount of capital and surplus to make 
them eligible for membership, to unite with the Federal 
reserve system,now and thereby contribute their share to the 
consolidated gold reserves of the country? I feel sure that 
as member banks they will aid to a greater degree than is 
possible otherwise in promoting the national welfare, and 
that at the same time, by securing for themselves the ad- 
vantages offered by the Federal reserve system, they will best 
serve their own interest and the interest of their customers. 
I believe that co-operation on the part of the banks is a 
patriotic duty at this time, and that membership in the Fed- 
eral reserve system is a distinct and significant evidence of 
patriotism.” 


REQUIREMENTS 


_ The minimum amount of paid-in capital necessary for state 
institutions to have in order to make them eligible for mem- 
bership in the Federal reserve system is as follows: 


(a) In cities or towns not exceeding 3,000 inhabitants, 
$25,000. 

(b) In cities or towns exceeding 3,000 but not exceeding 
6,000 inhabitants, $50,000. 

(c) In cities or towns exceeding 6,000 but not exceeding 
50,000 inhabitants, $100,000. 


(d) In cities exceeding 50,000 inhabitants, $200,000. State 
institutions applying for membership are required to subscribe 
to the capital stock of the Federal reserve bank in a sum equal 
to 6 per cent. of their capital and surplus. Only one-half of 
this subscription must be paid upon admission, the other one- 
half remaining subject to call by the Federal Reserve Board. 
Upon the amount that is paid in, a cumulative dividend at the 
rate of 6 per cent. per annum is paid, as provided by law. 

Under the Federal Reserve Act as amended June 21, 1917, 
all of the reserves of member banks are kept with the Federal 
reserve bank. None is required by the act to be kept by the 
member bank as cash on hand. This leaves to the discretion 
of each member the amount of “till money” it should main- 
tain. 

The reserves required by the Federal Reserve Act are as 
follows: 


(a) If not in a reserve or central reserve city, 7 per cent. 
of demand deposits and 3 per cent. of time deposits. 


(b) If in a reserve city, 10 per cent. of the demand 
deposits and 3 per cent. of time deposits. 

(c) If in a central reserve city, 13 per cent. of demand 
deposits and 3 per cent. of time deposits. 

The reserve account maintained with the Federal reserve 
bank may be made as active as desired. It may be freely 
checked against, and balances again built up by daily deposits 
or rediscounts, and accumulated surplus funds in the account 
may be freely transferred to other banks, or from St. Louis 
to other points in the United States, by mail or telegraph, 
without cost. 

No interest is paid on the reserve kept with the Federal 
reserve bank, but it is believed ‘hat by taking advantage of 
the privileges of membership, iis loss of interest can be 
offset in great measure, if not entirely. Among the ways that 
this apparent loss may be ofiset are the following: 

. (1) Where state law permits, many banks can establish 
part of their balance with the Federal reserve bank out of the 
cash held in their vault. : 

(2) Many banks, which have been accustomed to carry 
excess reserves, largely to meet emergencies, feel that when 
they become members, on account of the facilities of the Fed- 
eral reserve bank being at their disposal, they can safely carry 
substantially lower excess reserves and invest a considerable 
part of their former excess reserves. Additional income thus 
obtained will, in many cases, pay amply for the loss of interest 
on the reserve deposit. 

(3) By using the collection facilities of the Federal reserve 
bank, many banks are able to consolidate or abandon collec- 
tion balances and utilize such balances for loaning. 


(4) By using the rediscount facilities of the Federal 
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reserve bank, member banks can usually obtain money at rates 
substantially lower than those obtainable from correspondents. 

(5) Many banks which become members of the Federal 
reserve system find that, through advertising this fact, they 
are able to obtain many new customers as well as retain their 
present ones, 


Blanks for use in making application for membership, and 
any additional information desired, will be gladly furnished 
upon request. 


AccRUAL Basis 


Secretary Graettinger, of the Illinois Bankers As- 
sociation, in a recent number of the Bulletin, publishes 
the following communication from Homer S. Page, 
Acting Deputy Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
under date of Washington, January 22, 1919: 


Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of the 7th instant, 
in which you state that national banks have been required by 
the Comptroller of the Currency to install bookkeeping meth- 
ods whereby the statements of condition will show interest 
a and not collected and interest collected and not 
earned. 

In this connection you ask for information in regard to the 
as a of returns of annual net income by such national 
banks. 

In reply you are advised that national banks and other 
banking companies which keep their books of account and 
prepare and file their returns of annual net income on the 
basis of actual receipts and disbursements are required to 
return as income discount actually received during the year 
whether such discount is earned or unearned. 

Banking companies, however, which keep their books upon 
the accrual basis and carry agcounts for earned and unearned 
discount are permitted under the provisions of the Act of 
September 8, 1916, as amended by the Act of October 3, 1917, 
to prepare and file their returns upon the basis on which their 
books are kept. 

Consequently, such corporations keeping accounts of the 
character mentioned may report such discount for the year 
during which it is actually earned providing their books of 
account properly indicate the actual facts connected with the 
transactions, 


Tuirty RECOMMENDATIONS 


In his annual report Comptroller Williams makes 
thirty recommendations for legislation, summarized as 
follows: 


First. That the officers of national banks be pro- 
hibited from borrowing funds of the banks by which 
they are employed. 

Second. That a conservative and proper limitation 
be placed upon the aggregate amount of money any 
one person, corporation or firm may obtain from a 
national bank through the discounting of commercial 
paper and bills of exchange. 


Third. That the penalty for an excessive loan be 
the disqualification of the officer making or granting 
the loan, or the imposition of a suitable fine, or both, 
in addition to the civil liability incurred by reason of 
making such loan. 

Fourth. That the Comptroller be authorized to 
bring proceedings against national bank directors for 
losses sustained by the bank through violation of the 
provisions of the National Bank and Federal Reserve 
Act. 

Fifth. That the Comptroller be vested with power 
to remove directors or officers guilty of persistent vio- 
lations of the National Bank Act. 

Sixth. That the law provides that if a director- 
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elect does not qualify within thirty days after his elec- 
tion a vacancy shall be declared immediately. 


Seventh. That the Comptroller’s office be em- 
powered to penalize, by fines, all infractions and vio- 
lations of the law and regulations, and that these fines 


hes peas on offending officers, as well as upon the 
ank. 


Eighth. That the Department of Justice be author- 
ized to bring suit against national banks guilty of usury 
upon information furnished by the Comptroller. 


Ninth, That national banks be authorized to make 
an interest charge of 25 cents on any loan, even though 
~ charge might exceed the legal rate authorized by 
aw. 

Tenth. That the state laws regarding overdrafts be 
made applicable to national banks in those states. 


Eleventh. That the rates of interest any national 
bank may pay on its deposits shall not exceed 4 per 
cent. annually, unless the highest rate for time paper 
fixed by the Federal reserve bank of the district is over 
4 per cent. 

Twelfth. That the total deposits which a national 
bank may receive shall be limited to eight or ten times 
the unimpaired capital and surplus of the bank. 

Thirteenth. That a law be enacted to prevent 
“wildcat” banking in the District of Columbia. 

Fourteenth. That all officers and employees of a 
national bank having the custody of its funds furnish 
surety bonds. 

Fifteenth. That all certificates of deposit must be 
signed by two officers of the bank. 

Sixteenth. That no officer or employee of a bank 
be permitted to make erasures on the books of a bank. 

Seventeenth. That authority be given to standard- 
ize the by-laws of national banks. 


Eighteenth. That rechartered national banks be 
authorized to continue the use of old bank note plates. 


Nineteenth. That the engraving of signatures of 
bank officers on national bank note plates be authorized. 


Twentieth. That national banks be allowed to 
establish branches “within certain limits,” but not out- 
side the boundaries of the state in which the parent 
bank is located. 


Twenty-first. That national banks be permitted to 
establish branches in Alaska and the insular posses- 
sions. 


Twenty-second. That the Criminal Code be 
amended to provide a penalty for false financial state- 
ments for the purpose of obtaining credit from na- 
tional banks. 


Twenty-third. That the breaking and entering a 
national bank for purposes of robbery be made a Fed- 
eral crime. 

Twenty-fourth. That the laws be amended to pro- 
cide that no national bank be permitted to tie up by 
investment in an office or bank building an amount in 
excess of the paid-up capital of the bank. 

Twenty-fifth. That the United States Treasurer 
be authorized to sell bonds securing circulation thirty 
days after a bank goes into liquidation. 

Twenty-sixth. That provision be made whereby 
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no national bank shall have the right to make a charge 
against the account of a depositor except on a charge 
ticket or order signed by at least two officers of the 
bank. 

Twenty-seventh. That the Comptroller’s office 
have authority to require national banks to shift their 
bookkeepers and other employees from time to time 
from one desk or service to another so as “to make it 
more difficult, if not impossible, for employees to hide 
defalcation or manipulate the books. 

Twenty-eighth. That Congress require long dor- 
mant balances to be deposited in the United States 
Treasury. 

Twenty-ninth. That legislation be enacted to al- 
low banks to deduct United States bonds from taxable 
assets, 


Thirtieth. That legislation be enacted to provide 
for the Federal insurance or guarantee of deposits of 


$5,000 or less. 


PREDATORY PROMOTERS 


Bankers should discourage traffic in Liberty loan 
bonds in exchange for the offerings of salesmen of 
houses which deal in corporation stocks. Since the 
armistice was declared, salesmen of this class have 
multiplied like the leaves of the forest and their efforts 
have redoubled to compensate for time lost during the 
period of the war. 

Banks can check this form of transaction by de- 
clining to accept notes given supplemental to bonds 
in completing deals, or even in cases where they are 
employed in full payment for stocks. . 

Liberty bonds were never intended for currency. 
Besides their purpose to raise revenue for the Federal 
Government, they were designed to promote thrift 
among the people generally and afford that independ- 
ence to individuals which is associated with posses- 
sion of securities of unquestioned soundness, both as 
respects principal and interest. 

To part with a bond that is the pledge of the gov- 
ernment and accept in lieu thereof a certificate of 
stock of problematical value, form a transaction incon- 
sistent with conservatism and inimical to public weal. 

The banker can prevent the abuse specified if he 
puts his ban on paper given wholly or in part in pay- 
ment of stock. This is no time for the flotation of 
new enterprises, particularly if they are in the extra 
hazardous class which usually comes to the front when 
uncertainty, indecision and indirection prevail in reg- 
ular, standard channels of trade and commerce. 

A note given in a transaction in stocks cannot be 
rediscounted at a Federal reserve bank. For an in- 
definite period, it will be necessary that bankers make 
every dollar at their command count to its utmost 
value and in discouraging stock transactions, especially 
where they involve the employment of Liberty loan 
bonds, will be a decided step in the direction of public 
and private welfare. 

People of all classes have received primary lessons 
in saving during the past four years and the course 
should continue until thrift, instead of extravagance, 
becomes a national characteristic. Keep Liberty bonds 
and buy more; let alone the projects which are not of 
proved dependability; teach that only through con- 
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sistent, persevering saving can competence be at 
tained. 


SECTIONS IN STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


Testimony to the value of section organization of 
state bankers associations is furnished in the address 
delivered by Pierre Jay, Chairman of the Board, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York, before the National 
Bank Section of the New York State Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation at the Convention in 1918, when he spoke as 
follows: 


“Tt is a great pleasure to come here and meet with 
this Section for the first time as a Section, because | 
think, Mr. President, you will remember that before 
the New York State Bankers’ Association formed this 
Section, under Mr. Kloepfer’s régime, you and I used 
to talk about the desirability of having a National 
Bank Section of the association, and possibly we may 
have had a little bit to do with the creation of this 
Section. The national banks, state banks, trust com- 
panies and savings banks all had interests which were 
somewhat diverse, and there was no way for them to 
express their views as groups under the old organiza- 
tion of the New York Bankers’ Association. I think 
the meetings of this section, which have been held 
during the past two years, have demonstrated the wis- 
dom of having sections in the association, as well as 
the general meetings.” 


BANKS AND Bonps 


With approximately a subscriber in every five of 
the population of the United States to Liberty Loan 
Bonds, safeguarding the bonds owned by depositors is 
another and highly important service to the many 
which banks already render to the people. If the bonds 


are securely kept even in banks, the depository must 


LIBERTY LOAN 
BONDS 


LINE 


Package No. ........... 
Record No. 


FOLD ON THIS 


Certificate 


This card to be attached to each bunch of bonds, all 
held together with a wire clip, bonds to be laid out flat 
in order that they may take up as little room as possible. 
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Suggestions for Handling Special Deposits of Liberty Bonds for Safekeeping 


| Form for Certificate. The issuing bank assumes all liability of loss. 


TWENTIETH NATIONAL BANK 


HELENA, MINN., 


HAS LEFT WITH THIS BANK FOR SAFEREEPING 


UNITED STATES LIBERTY LOAN BONDS (ISSUE, NUMBERS AND DENOMINATIONS DESCRIBED ON 
THE BACK OF THIS CERTIFICATE) AGGREGATING (PAR VALUE) ‘ 


DOLLARS 


WITH UNMATURED COUPONS ONLY ATTACHED, WHICH IT UNDERTAKES TO HOLD FOR.......WWW............. 4 
ACCOUNT, AND Vr AGREES TO CLIP MATURING COUPONS, ACCOUNTING FOR THE PROCEEDS 
THEREOF. BONDS HEREIN DESCRIBED WILL BE RETURNED TO) DEPOSITOR UPON SURRENDER OF 
THIS CERTIFICATE WITH ENDORSEMENT ACKNOWLEDGING THEIR RECEIPT, 


NOT TRANSFERABLE 


Form for Certificate. Bank limits its liability. 


TWENTIETH NATIONAL BANK 
HELENA, MINN., 


THIS CERTIFIES THAT. 
HAS LEFT WITH THIS BANK FOR SAFERKEEPING 


UNITED STATES LIBERTY LOAN BONDS (ISSUE, NUMBERS AND DENOMINATIONS DESCRIBED ON 
THE BACK OF THIS CERTIFICATE) AGGREGATING (PAR VALUE) 


DOLLARS 


WITH UNMATURED COUPONS ONLY ATTACHED, WHICH IT UNDERTAKES TO HOLD FOR ACCOUNT, AND 
IT AGREES TO CLIP MATURING COUPONS, ACCOUNTING FOR THE PROCEEDS THEREOF, THIS BANK ASSUMES NO LIABILITY 
BEYOND EXERCISING THE SAME DEGREE OF CARE THAT PRUDENCE WOULD REQUIRE TO BE GIVEN THE BANK’S OWN 
SECURITIES., BONDS HEREIN DESCRIBED WILL BE RETURNED TO DEPOSITORS UPON SURRENDER OF THIS CERTIFICATE 
WITH ENDORSEMENT ACKNOWLEDGING THEIR RECEIPT. 


CASHIER. 


lu 
ud 
Lu 
Z 
< 
ce) 
Zz 


A portion of the regular Certificate of Deposit Register may be used for recording these certificates when 
they are issued. It is intended that they shall be handled in identically the same manner as a certificate of 
deposit. When they are taken up and the bonds redelivered, the entry will be made on the register and an audit 
can easily be made at any time. 


courons 

ATTACHED 
DATE 

DELIVERED 


TOTAL 
CHECK NUMBE 


. Package No............. 


DENOMINATION 


COUPON RECORD 


NUMBER 
COUPONS CLIPPED 


Receipt is hereby acknowledged of the 
above described bonds. 


Record 


ISSUE 


This provides the depositors’ record of bonds and coupons. 


| 
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Bank’s Record 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


DATE RECEIVED 


DENOMINA- 


NUMBER TION 


ISSUE 


DATE DELIVERED 


TOTAL 


RECORD No. 
CERTIFICATE NO 
PACKAGE No. 


couroxs ||__courons cupreD 


CHECK NUMBER 
ATTACHED DATE AMOUNT 


\ 


This form may be used either with a loose-leaf binder or a card system. 


be burglar as well as fire proof. Numerous recent 
successful attacks on so-called safe-deposit vaults em- 
phasize the necessity to place these bonds where cracks- 
men cannot penetrate. The same consideration should 
be given Liberty Loan Bonds and War Savings Stamps 
as is accorded to cash. The public which has been edu- 
cated to buy bonds will seek some other form of invest- 
ment unless the bonds can be placed where they will 
not be a cause of constant anxiety to the owners. 

Nearly all banks are custodians of bonds owned by 
their customers, but the system of recording has not 
been made uniform. One of the best of the systems 
devised for this purpose is that prepared by Secretary 
Richards of the Minnesota Bankers Association, the 
forms of which are herewith reproduced for adoption 
or as suggestions to those bankers who prefer a system 
to fit their own peculiar requirements. 


SECRET ASSIGNMENT 


This section makes emphatic protest against the 
practice in some quarters of debtors who secretly 
assign accounts in order to obtain additional credit and 
funds. Bankers are vitally interested in the eradica- 
tion of this system. Legislation making mandatory 
that assignments of accounts be recorded is sought, 
but until measures governing this matter can be 
enacted into law bankers can. go very much to abate 
the pernicious practice. The special committee of this 
section on secret assignment of accounts, composed of 
N. P. Gatling, Chairman, vice-president Chatham & 
Phenix National Bank, New York; Wm. B. Bassett, 
vice-president Phoenix National Bank, Hartford, 
Conn. ; E. E. Wootten, cashier Peoples National Bank, 
Laurel, Del., has prepared and circulated among na- 
tional banks the following letter which sounds a warn- 


ing and calls upon member banks to combat this sys- 


tem of fraud and deceit: 


Among the activities of the National Bank Section of the 
American Bankers Association is that of endeavoring to secure 
the co-operation of the bankers of the country in eliminating 
that great menace to the banking interests, known as the 
secret assignment of accounts, and in order to bring this 
subject to the serious attention of the members of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association a committee has been appointed with 
the undersigned as chairman. 

Quite a number of concerns are conducting this class of 
business, and some of our best-known banks are lending the 
money with which to handle it; therefore, it is exceedingly 
important that the co-operation of the bankers of this country 
be secured in order to prevent the secret assignment of 
accounts without notice, publication or retordation, and while 
it may be impracticable to secure legislation in every state 
on this subject, a concert of action on the part of the bankers 
will reduce the evil to a very great extent. 

The object of this letter, therefore, is to ask your earnest 
consideration of this subject, and to request that in future, 
when examining the statements presented by your customers 
as a basis for credit, you see that there is incorporated in 
the statements the fact whether or not the prospective bor- 
rower assigns its bills receivable for loans, especially during 
the life of the loans, or expects to do so. 

If the lending banks will take the position of refusing to 
extend accommodations to borrowers who are making secret 
assignment of their accounts it will be impossible for these 
organizations to continue their operations, and in the course 
of a reasonable time this detriment to the banking interests 
can be greatly diminished. 

The committee hopes that you will weigh this subject care- 
fully and write us your views in regard to same. 


Very truly yours, 


Chairman, Committee on Secret Assignment of Accounts. 


State Bank Section 


Land Reclamation 


Ole Hanson, the fighting mayor of Seattle, in a 
communication read at the recent banquet of the Trust 
Company Section of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, emphasized the necessity for land reclamation in 
the United States, in general accordance with the sug- 
gestions of the State Bank Section. Land reclamation 
offers great opportunities for both public and private 
enterprise. Although no complete survey has ever 
been made of our land resources, it is estimated that 
there are from 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 additional 
acres of at present arid land in the West for which 
water is available if properly conserved. 

By far the greater portion of our unused and un- 
productive lands, however, is comprised in the cut- 
over or logged-off timberland lying largely within the 
eastern half of the United States. The approximate 
area of these cut-over lands, by states, is shown in the 
following table, which has been compiled by the In- 
terior Department, from various sources of informa- 
tion, such as township, county and state officials, lum- 
ber and logging companies, and individuals well in- 
formed on this subject in their particular localities: 


AREA BY STATES 


Acres. 
1,151,000 


State 


New Jersey 
New York 


Acres. 
14,785,000 


State. 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 


2,070,000 
9,929,000 

, 3,330,000 
4,634,000 
13,246,000 


228,509,000 


Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington. . 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


Maryland.. 
Michigan... 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 


Lying also largely in the eastern half of the United 
States and overlapping the cut-over lands to some ex- 
tent are some 80,000,000 acres of swamp lands. The 
approximate extent of these lands, by states, is shown 
in the table in the next column. 

Where private enterprise has reclaimed small areas 
of swamp land, the wonderful productivity of the soil 
has been amply demonstrated. 


Swamp LAND AREA 


Under present conditions the problem of reclaim- 
ing these vast areas of irrigable, cut-over and swamp 
lands could never be solved in its entirety by private 
enterprise. The huge items of labor and capital in- 
volved dwarf into insignificance any work of a similar 
character ever before undertaken. The great public 
works of the Reclamation Service and of the Panama 
Canal, for example, stimulating as they are to our 
national pride in achievement, fall far short of the pos- 
sibilities involved in the plan of reclaiming an area 
one-fifth again as large as the state of Texas. 


Wet Periodi- 
grazing cally over- 
land. flowed. 


Acres. 


Perma- 
nent 
swamp. 


Acres. 


Florida. 
Georgia. 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 


New Hampshire 
New 
New 
North Carolina. 
North Dakota. . 


Oklahoma.. 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina. 
South Dakota. . 


4,766,179 79,005,123 


Income and Excess Profits Tax Returns 


Harry B. Henderson, secretary of the Wyoming 
Bankers Association, has sent the following letter to 
the Secretary of the Treasury: 

“We are informed by press reports that you have 
determined that no extension will be granted to tax- 
payers for the filing of income and excess profit tax 
returns beyond March 15. 

“Tt will be most unfortunate indeed if you are cor- 
rectly quoted in the above. We hope, for the best in- 
terest of the country and for our own state in par- 
ticular, that there will be adequate time for our 
customers to prepare their tax returns and file them 
with the Revenue Collector. It will not be practical 
under any conditions that we can foresee to file all 
returns by the 15th of the ensuing month. We do 
think if blanks are issued and in the hands of the 
bankers that we will be able to furnish returns of many 
of those who are taxpayers. We know, however, that 
it will not be practical to prepare the returns for all 
within the limited time. 

“In the interest of the taxpayers of the state and 
in the interest of the bankers, who in a large measure 
will assist in preparing the tax schedules, we respect- 
fully request that you cause an order to issue whereby 
ample time will be given to reasonably conform to the 
requirements of the statute.” 


Vox Populi 


The following are extracts from communications 
received in response to the questionnaire recently sub- 
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State. cally Total. 
swamp. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. 
Alabama....... 900,000 59,200 er 1,479,200 
Arkansas....... 5,200,000 50,000 531,000 131,300 5,912,300 
California...... 1,000,000 1,000,000 1,420,000 ........ 3,420,000 
Connecticut... 10,000 [ 30,000 
Delaware....... 50,000 50,000 27,000 200 127,200 
1,000,000 800,000 19,800,000 
1,000,000 700,000 2,700,000 
25,000 500,000 925,000 
15,000 100,000 500,000 10,000 625,000 
300,000 200,000 350,000 80,500 930,500 
100,000 300,000 44,600 444,600 
Massachusetts. . 59,500 
Michigan....... 2,000,000 2,947,439 
Minnesota...... 3,048,000 2,000,000 ......... 784,308 5,832,308 
Mississippi..... 3,000,000 ........ 5,760,200 
12,700 
326,400 
100,000 100,000 529,100 
1,000,000 500,000 500,000 748,160 2,748,160 
50,000 50,000 50,000 50,000 200,000 
6,000 2,064 8,064 
622,120 1,000,000 3,122,120 
Wisconsin...... 2,000,000 .....2... "360,000 2,360,000 
| Total..... 52,665,020 8,022,624 13,551,300 
5,297,000 
Kentucky............. 8,222,000 7,833,000 
11,877,000 
New Hampshire........ 2,608,000 
= 
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mitted to state banks by the State Bank Section of the 
American Bankers Association: 


STATE BANK SECTION IDEALS 


From Kansas—“Among the important things the 
State Bank Section may accomplish are the following: 
(a) To secure uniform legislation in all the states on 
all subjects where uniformity is possible and to estab- 

_lish customs and laws as nearly in harmony as possible 
with those governing the national system and to con- 
vince the general public that all classes of banks op- 
erating under separate charters are not hostile—not 
even competitive—but each in its own way contributing 
to the banking power of the country. (b) The State 
Bank Section can, of course, have no part in the con- 
duct of the individual bank. It is not within its 
province, but the State Bank Section can hold before 
the individual member the highest ideals, be the ex- 
ponent and apostle of the true economics of banking 
and the expounder of the best ethics. No better service 
could be rendered the individual member than by 
prompting him to more intensive study, more profound 
and deeper thinking. To this end it would be helpful 
if the State Bank Section would point out more and 
more to all its members sources of the very best litera- 
ture. The individual state banker should be taught to 
put the emphasis on the word “banker” and not on the 
word “state.” The same counsel would, of course, 
apply to banks organized under a national bank char- 
ter. (c) As to itself, the State Bank Section could 
probably do nothing more than that which it has al- 
ready done to perfect its organization, nor can the 
scope of its service become much more extended than 
that which it has already outlined. It only remains to 
say that the State Bank Section will do most for its 
members by fulfilling in a large way its special mission, 
always with appropriate consideration and deference 
to all other classes of banks, each of which in its own 
way is seeking to fill its place in the general economics 
of Association movements.” 


Sxy LEGISLATION 


From OKLAaHoMA—“Beg to state that Question 2 
is one of the biggest things that we have had to go up 
against in this country. There have been thousands 
and thousands of dollars spent by the people of Okla- 
homa for worthless oil and mining stocks. We are in 
favor of a bill that would prevent the offer of stock in 
any kind of company for sale to the public until the 
matter had been investigated by the authorities to see 
that it was a clean proposition. There has been a law 
taken up by our legislature, and it may be that we will 
get it passed. On account of the extended drought 
through Oklahoma last year this bank, as well as most 
all of the others, is put in rather hard circumstances. 
We have numbers and numbers of customers who al- 
ready owe more than their security is worth. On 
account of the crop failure they were unable to pay 
us last year, and now they need more money to make 
another crop. Their security will not admit further 
advancements even if we had the money to put out, 
which we haven’t got. How these men are to buy seed 
and feed and make a crop is beyond us. If you can 
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suggest any plan where we might be able to help them 
out it would be appreciated.” 


STATE BANK OPPORTUNITY 


From Inprana—‘“It is my opinion that now, more 
than ever, the state banker has the opportunity to 
properly impress the public with the fundamentals sur- 
rounding thrift and good business judgment; for here- 
tofore it was only the two or three or perhaps the half 
dozen out of every one hundred clients who would 
come in seeking advice and guidance in all of their 
personal prudential matters, but with the increased 
number of our customers using the banks and with 
the many, many new questions arising, the public has 
quite generally sought out the banker who will take 
the time to consider the problem of each individual 
with him, giving him proper encouragement, but also 
that precaution which should be presented.” 


LAND SETTLEMENT 


From Texas—“The state of Texas possesses mil- 
lions of acres of land as fertile as any on the globe that 
may be reclaimed by the right kind of handling. The 
settlement of the lands on the frontier has been left 
to the exploitation of land companies and real estate 
men. These lands are usually deficient in some essen- 
tial that either requires skilful management to supply 
or that must be supplied by concerted effort. Land - 
men have been permitted to gloss over these deficien- 
cies and locate settlers who are kept in ignorance of 
these deficiencies, and the result has been disastrous 
to the settlers. An enormous waste of wealth and 
energy and human effort is going on in the settlement 
of these lands that would be obviated if the problem 
were given intelligent study and rational methods 
adopted to encourage the occupancy of these lands and 
the right management of them after occupied. Public 
attention should be called to this great question and 
sane and honest methods adopted without delay. This 
bank is located in the midst of one of the greatest and 
most fertile tracts of land on the globe, yet up to the 
present moment it has been a national liability rather 
than an asset for the reason that so much effort and 
capital has been wasted in misdirected effort, resulting 
in loss and heart-break. There is a right way to de- 
velop this section, and others like it, which will make it 
a wealth producer. But left to the tender mercies of 
the land men and the present bizarre methods of ex- 
ploitation and it becomes a mere trap to catch the 
unwary. Individual initiative is a failure in solving 
such problems as these new countries present. It re- 
quires a paternalistic government, unless we are con- 
tent to see thousands of the innocent sacrificed in the 
development of a country intended to be a source of 
happiness rather than distress.” 


In UNION THERE 1S STRENGTH 


From ArKANSAS—“Bring state and national bank- 
ing institutions closer together.s Get the state institu- 
tions to make use of their democratic privileges at the 
election of officers and looking’ after any other business 


of the A. B. A., by which they may do away with the 
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U. S. Council of State Banking Associations, not by 
killing the good things the council has in mind to do, 
but have those things done through the State Bank 
Section of the A. B. A. To go ahead and continue 
two national associations will cause more prejudice 
between them—divisions among us instead of unifica- 
tion. The national bankers, Federal officers and state 
bankers should by all means get together on the matter 
and let’s have one great banking system for the good 
of all America and the world. America should get 
into the foreign banking business, and this can best 
be done by uniting our strength, but I don’t mean by 
consolidation of our banks or having branch banks, 
but all operating under one system. I think branch 
banking at home would be very injurious.” 


GivE LitTLE BANK A CHANCE 


From Missouri—“The most important thing as far 
as the small banks are concerned, in my judgment, is to 
have some of the legislation they now have cut out, as 
the way it now is between the government and the state 
it takes about all the time of the employees to make 
out statements and pay taxes, and their earning power 
is not great enough to hire extra help to do such work, 
and it does not make much difference as to what the 
little fellows think about it, they just have to go ahead 
and comply with the laws as passed for the larger ones, 
whether it is convenient for them or not, as in the 
rural districts they always do the most important thing 
that they can to help their customers, providing they 
are deserving, and are trying to make good.” 


COLLECTING CHECKS 


From Wiscensin—‘We think members of the 
State Bank Section should cooperate in opposing the 
efforts of the Federal reserve banks to eliminate 
charges for collecting checks on country banks. This 
movement on the part of Federal reserve banks will 
ultimately deprive country banks of a considerable 
legitimate revenue for exchange without giving any 
important advantages in return for such concessions. 
We think country bankers should resist these efforts 
with all the force and influence they can exercise. This 
can be done without in any manner opposing the im- 
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portant fundamental principles underlying the Federal 
reserve system.” 


Trust FUNCTIONS 


From New Mexico—‘State banks are so modest 
and unobstrusive that they make no show, attract only 
local attention and fail in their proper standing and 
prestige as compared with national banks. All banks 
should be allowed to do a trust business.* Proper safe- 
guards could be thrown around them and it would be 
a great convenience to people away from large places 
where the cumbrous trust companies now operate.” 


NEEDED LEGISLATION 


From Kansas—“Wholesome legislation similar to 
that already enacted in this and many other states will 
guard against worthless promotion stocks, but the 
bankers in particular, both state and national, can ren- 
der even a more effective service by becoming expo- 
nents in every community of sound investment policies 
and of consistently maintaining in every community 
a propaganda warning the public always to be on their 
guard against injudicious investments, speculative ven- 
tures, etc. The local influence of a good banker in the 
community is better even than legislative enactments. 
It can be done through occasional public utterances, 
through local newspapers and always conversationally 
over the counter.” 


RECONSTRUCTION 


From Muinnesota—“In my opinion, the most 
necessary legislation at this time is something that 
will furnish labor to returning soldiers during the 
period of reconstruction. During this period business 
will no doubt hesitate, awaiting lower prices for ma- 
terial and commodities. Many men may be thrown 
out of employment and the government should provide 
against such unemployment by, so far as possible, fur- 
nishing work on public highways or other projects. 
Nevertheless, wages should not be permitted to be 
kept up to the present scale that has been paid in muni- 
tion and shipbuilding plants, but sufficient remunera- 
tion should be given to enable workingmen to support 
their families.” 


State Secretaries Section 


TREASURY RULINGS 


Secretary Havens of Rhode Island has issued the 
following to his members: 


“Under a ruling of the Internal Revenue Department dated 
December 31, 1918, it appears that internal revenue stamps 
will not be required on mortgage notes upon the payment of 
interest in advance after its maturity upon the foregoing note 
one of the following methods is used: 


“A. Secure the signature of the mortgagor (or his present 
successor in obligation) to an agreement in the following form 
addressed to the holder of the mortgage: 


“‘The undersigned agrees that payment and acceptance of 
interest in advance after its maturity upon that note bearing 
date and secured by mortgage of even date therewith, recorded 
in the land records of the City of , which note is 
annexed hereto, shall not constitute a renewal of said note or 
2 waiver of anv of the rights of the holder thereof,’ 
and thereafter paste such agreement upon the mortgage note 
and write or stamp upon the mortgage note the words “The 
annexed agreement is incorporated herein.’ 

Or 

“B. Secure the signature of the mortgagor (or his suc- 
cessor in obligation) to an agreement in the following form 
written, stamped cr printed upon the mortgage note: 


= 
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“The undersigned agreed that payment and acceptance of 
interest in advance after its maturity upon the foregoing note 
shall not constitute a renewal of said note or a waiver of any 
of the rights of the holder thereof.’ 

“The foregoing holds true, although the customary indorse- 
ment is made upon the back of the mortgage note showing 
interest paid to a stated date in the future.” 


Secretary Graettinger of Illinois reports having 
received the following ruling with regard to the proper 
method of making income tax returns on the part of 
banks keeping their interest and discount accounts 
upon the accrual basis as desired by the Comptroller 
of the Currency: 


“Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of the 7th instant 
in which you state that national banks have been required by 
the Comptroller of the Currency to install bookkeeping 
methods whereby the statements of condition will show in- 
terest earned and not collected and interest collected and not 
earned. 

“In this connection you ask for information in regard to 
the preparation of returns of annual net income by such 
national banks. 

“In reply you are advised that national banks and other 
banking companies which keep their books of account and 
prepare and file their returns of annual net income on the 
basis of actual receipts and disbursements are required to 
return as income discounts actually received during the year, 
whether such discount is earned or unearned. 

“Banking companies, however, which keep their books upon 
the accrual basis and carry accounts for earned and unearned 
discount are permitted under the provisions of the Act of 
September 8, 1916, as amended by the Act of October 3, 1917, 
to prepare and file their returns upon the basis on which their 
books are kept. 

“Consequently, such corporations keeping accounts of the 
character mentioned may report such discount for the year 
during which it is actually earned, providing their books of 
account properly indicate the actual facts connected with the 
transactions.” 


NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE CONVENTION 


James A. Farrell, chairman of the National For- 
eign Trade Council, has issued a formal call for the 
sixth National Foreign Trade convention to be held 
in the Congress Hotel, Chicago, on Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday, April 24, 25 and 26. “Foreign Trade 
Essential to American Industry” will be the theme of 
the convention, which is to be divided into two parts: 
general and group sessions. Practical information for 
present needs will be the dominant note and at the 
general sessions the background is to be provided on 
which to place the more detailed information of the 
group sessions. These latter deal with the facts and 
figures of foreign trade. Mr. Farrell says: 

“Now, as never before, the United States must rely upon 
foreign trade to make certain the full employment of labor 
and to provide investment for capital; to stabilize industry 
and prevent disturbance of domestic conditions; to insure the 
permanent retention and operation of our new merchant ves- 
sels under the American flag; to maintain prosperity among 
American producers and to forestall any retrogression from 
the high standards that have been achieved.” 

The work of organizing the convention is being 
handled by O. K. Davis, secretary of the National 
Foreign Trade Council, No. 1 Hanover Square, New 
York City. Requests for hotel reservations should be 
addressed to H. H. Merrick, chairman Hotel Commit- 
tee, Chicago Association of Commerce, 10 S. La Salle 
Street, Chicago. 

The Chicago Executive Committee, which is in 
charge of all local arrangements, is composed of the 
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Convention Calendar 


DATE ASSOCIATION 


Mar.31,Apr.1-2 Reserve City 
April 25-26 Florida 

April - Arkansas 
May 5-6-7 Georgia 

May 13-14 Mississippi 
May 13-14 Missouri 
May 15-16 Kansas 

May 15-16-17 
May 19-20 
May 19-20-21 


May 20-21-22 
June 5-6 
June 5-6-7 
June 12-13 
June 13-14 
June 15-16-17 
June 17-18 
June 19-20-21 
June 20-21 
June 24-25 
June25-26-27-28W isconsin 
June Oregon 
July 10-11 North Dakota. .Lake Melissa, Detroit 
Aug. 8-9 Montana Lewistown 
Aug. 11-12 Washington Mountrainier 
Sept. 4-5 Illinois 
Sept. 8-9 


PLACE 

New Orleans, La. 
Jacksonville 
Little Rock 
Savannah 
Clarksdale 


Kansas City 
. Montgomery 
Oklahoma 
Executive Council, A. B. A., 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
Galveston 
Scranton 
Santa Catalina Island 


Texas 
Pennsylvania 
California 

New York State 
Oregon 

South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Virginia 
Minnesota St. Paul 
Fort Dodge 
Aboard Boat 


Albuquerque 
American Institute of Banking, 
New Orleans, La. 


Louisiana 
Michigan 


following: John J. Arnold, chairman, vice-president 
First National Bank; Charles A. Munroe, vice-chair- 
man, Chicago Industrial Club; M. A. Graettinger, sec- 
retary Illinois Bankers Association; John R. Wash- 
burn, treasurer and chairman of Finance Committee, 
Continental & Commercial National Bank; Harry H. 
Merrick, chairman of Hotel Committee, president Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce; George R. Meyercord, 
chairman Publicity Committee, Illinois Manufacturers 
Association; H. G. P. Deans, chairman Entertainment 
Committee, vice-president Merchants Loan & Trust 
Company. 

The secretaries will do well to call the attention of 
their members to this convention, which is a construc- 
tive movement at this crucial period in our economic 
development. 


U. S. Councit oF STATE BANKING ASSOCIATIONS 


Secretary Ormsbee of New Mexico reports that at 
a mecting of the Executive Committee of the New 
Mexico Bankers Association the appropriation asked 
for by the U. S. Council of State Banking Associations 
was discussed and that committee did not consider it 
advisable at this time to contribute to the movement 
and no money was appropriated for that purpose. 
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VIRGINIA BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


At a meeting of the Executive Council of the Vir- 
vinia Bankers Association, held in Lynchburg, Va., on 
January 25, W. I. Augustine, president Merchants 
National Bank, Richmond, was elected to fill the un- 
expired term of V. Vaiden, as secretary of the Vir- 
ginia Bankers Association. Mr. Vaiden resigned his 
position to accept the presidency of the Federal Land 
Bank of Baltimore. 

‘red D. Maphis, cashier Peoples National Bank, 
Strasburg, was elected to fill the unexpired term of Mr. 
Augustine as treasurer. 


Liserty Bonps 1N SAFE-Deposit Boxes 


Judging from the numerous burglaries now occur- 
ring, where the immediate object of the yeggmen ap- 
pears to be the looting of safe-deposit boxes, the 
problem of safeguarding Liberty Bonds has become a 
very serious one and of vital importance. The secre- 
taries should bring to the attention of their members 
the necessity of protecting the Liberty Bonds of the 
small holder. This individual has responded to the 
call of patriotism by investing his savings in these 
securities and should be given an opportunity to pro- 
tect his little holdings against burglary at a reasonable 
rate. Secretary Richards of Minnesota is calling the 
attention of his members to this particular matter by 
means of an attractive circular, from which we quote 
the following : 


“Unless your vault is burglar-proof, please consider these 
suggestions. If your customers THINK that their bonds are 
safe from theft in safety deposit boxes, you have a MORAL 
liability, no matter whether you are legally liable or not. 
Therefore, each one of your customers ought to receive notice 
that your safety deposit boxes do not protect them from 
THEFT, but they do protect them against fire. If this sug- 
gestion is acted upon, the question arises as to what they 
should be advised to do with their bonds. The answer is: 
LEAVE THEM WITH THE BANK FOR SAFE-KEEP- 
ING. The handling of these bonds is a new service which 
the banks are called upon to provide, and while it necessitates 
more or less expense, a large amount of time and additional 
work without financial returns, it is really worth while on 
account of the advantage gained in the enlarged contact with 
the public, which is THE BEST ADVERTISING A BANK 
CAN POSSIBLY OBTAIN.” 


The plan of having the banks carry the bonds of 
their customers for safe-keeping contemplates the in- 
suring of these securities by the bank, but it is not 
practicable in a great many cases for the banks to 
adopt this method, as room in their burglar-proof safe 
is limited and the vault is only fireproof, which would 
mean a very high rate of insurance if the bonds were 
carried there. It seems that there should be a way of 
protecting the small investor by giving him an oppor- 
tunity to insure the contents of his safety deposit box, 
if the insurance companies can be induced to write 
such a policy on somewhat similar lines as that being 
issued by the North Dakota and Wisconsin Mutual 
Companies. These companies issue open policies un- 
der which they insure the bank for the use of the 
owners of bonds against loss of bonds left in the bank 
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or deposited in its boxes. The banks sell this insurance 
to their customers and report to the company by a 
coupon system once a month. The bonds are insured 
by number and the bank receives a commission suffi- 
cient to pay for its trouble. 


PROTECTIVE 


Secretary Brown of Michigan reports the follow- 
ing: 


“Members are warned against a party claiming to be W. P 
Sterling, using card to identify him, ‘Sterling Engineering & 
Machinery Company, Chicago.’ A firm in Pontiac cashed a 
check for this party drawn on blank check of the Chicago 
Savings Bank & Trust Company for Seventy ($70) Dollars, 
presumably signed by a firm in Chicago, ‘Acme Engineering 
Company, J. A. Dean, President.’ The check number was 
1597. A rubber stamp was used to sign the name, ‘Acme En- 
gineering Company.’ ” 


RESIGNATION OF KENTUCKY SECRETARY 


J. C. Cardwell has resigned the secretaryship of 
the Kentucky Bankers Association to become vice- 
president of the Liberty Insurance Company of Louis- 
He has been succeeded by H. G. Smith of Glas- 


ville. 
gow. 


Wuat A BANKERS ASSOCIATION STANDS For 


1. The highest ideals which should actuate the 
banker. 

2. The education of the banker along modern and 
progressive lines by having speakers of national repu- 
tation discuss questions of vital interest. 

3. The cooperation of all bankers in any effort to 
protect the members of the association. 

4. The avoidance of anything like politics or com- 
mercialism at the meetings or in the general work: of 
the Association. 

5. Through social intercourse at the meetings to 
bring about a more cordial friendship amongst the 
members. 

(Contributed by Secretary DeSaussure of Florida.) 

M. A. G. 


New HAMPSHIRE 


The annual convention of the New Hampshire 
Bankers Association was held at Concord, February 
14. The following officers were elected: President, 
Wallace L. Mason, cashier Keene National Bank, 
Keene; Secretary, H. L. Additon, vice-president and 
cashier Merchants National Bank, Manchester; treas- 
urer, William C. White, cashier First National Bank, 
Bristol. 

The American Bankers Association elections are: 
Vice-President, Edmund Little, vice-president Peoples 
National Bank, Laconia; member Nominating Com- 
mittee, Lester F. Thurber, president Second National 
Bank, Nashua; alternate member Nominating Com- 
mittee, Arthur M. Heard, president Amoskeag Na- 
tional Bank, Manchester. 
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Title Changes Among Bank Officers 


Following is a list of officers’ title changes in institutions which are members of the American Bankers Association, 


reported to the JourNAL from January 26 to February 25, inclusive. 
Publication will be made only on receipt of information direct from members. 


ment immediately of any such changes. 


COLORADO 


Denver—Theodore G. Smith, formerly vice-president, 
elected president International Trust Company, succeeding 
John Evans, resigned; H. K. Holloway, Gerald Hughes and 
H. J. Alexander elected vice-presidents. 


CONNECTICUT 


Ernest R. Mulcock, formerly cashier Solvay 
Bank, Syracuse, N. Y., elected vice-president Greenwich Trust 
Company. 
Hartford—Henry W. Erving, formerly cashier, elected 
vice-president Connecticut River Banking Company; Frederick 
F. Fisher, heretofore assistant cashier, now cashier. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago—John F. Craddock, formerly manager Credit De- 
partment, Cyrus A. Barr and Joseph McCurrach, manager 
Foreign Department, elected vice-presidents Continental and 
Commercial National Bank. 

Chicago—Walter H. Creber, 
president Rogers Park National Bank; R. 
pointed cashier. 

Evanston—Charles N. Stevens, formerly vice-president and 
cashier, elected president City National Bank, succeeding 
Joseph F. Ward, now chairman of the board; Hurd Com- 


formerly cashier, elected 
R. Johnson ap- 


stock, formerly assistant cashier, appointed cashier. 


INDIANA 


Indianapolis—R. K. Smith, formerly cashier, elected vice- 
president Fletcher American National Bank; Gilbert J. 
Cooke, formerly assistant cashier, appointed cashier. 

Indianapolis—Fred K. Shepard, formerly secretary, elected 
vice-president Fletcher Savings and Trust Company; Vinson 
Carter, formerly trust officer, elected vice-president; Russell 
G. Sumner, formerly assistant secretary, now secretary. 

New Albany—George Borgerding elected president Mutual 
Trust and Deposit Company, succeeding Alexander Dowling, 
deceased. 

IOWA 


Audubon—H. E. Laubender elected cashier First National 
Bank, succeeding F. S. Watts, deceased. 

Des Moines—John A. Elliott, formerly cashier, elected 
president Commercial Savings Bank; Clyde F. Frazier, here- 
tofore assistant cashier, now cashier. 

Des Moines—H. R. Howell elected vice-president Des 
Moines National Bank, succeeding C. A. Barr, resigned. 

Montour—George L. Franks elected cashier First National 
Bank, succeeding R. E. Austin, resigned. 

Rock Rapids—J. P. Buscher elected vice-president First 
National Bank. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville—Henry C. Walbeck, formerly president, elected 
chairman of the board Liberty Insurance Bank; A. P. Winkler, 
formerly vice-president, elected president; J. C. Cardwell, 
formerly secretary Kentucky Bankers Association, elected 
vice-president; F. R. Merhoff, heretofore cashier, now vice- 
president; J. E. Huhn, formerly manager savings department, 
now vice-president ; E. F. Kohnborst, heretofore assistant 
cashier, appointed cashier. 


MARYLAND 


City—Edward W. Talbott elected president 
succeeding Harold Hardinge. 


Ellicott C 
Patapsco National Bank, 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston—Arnold Whittaker, formerly secretary and _assist- 
ant treasurer, elected vice-president and secretary Massa- 
chusetts Trust Company. 

Boston—F. Winchester Denio and Ferdinand M. Holmes 
elected vice-presidents Old Colony Trust Company. 


MICHIGAN 


Allegan—O. S. Cross, formerly vice-president, elected 
president First National Bank, succeeding F. I. Chichester; 


Members will confer a favor by notifying this depart- 


A. L. Robinson elected vice-president ; Frank Andrews elected 
vice-president, succeeding Artus W. Sherwood. 

Detroit—Paul H. Deming, vice-president American State 
Bank, resigned; Louis W. Schimmel and Chas. P. Larned 
elected vice- -presidents. 

Detroit—Alfred T. Lerchen, manager of credits, 
vice-president Merchants National Bank. 

Detroit—Samuel R. Kingston elected cashier National Bank 
of Commerce, succeeding Henry H. Sanger, formerly cashier 
and vice-president, now vice-president. 

Detroit—John W. Staley, formerly vice-president, elected 
president Peoples State Bank, succeeding James T. Keena, 
now chairman of board. 

Detroit—Edwin J. Eckert, formerly cashier, and Arthur E 
Loch elected vice-presidents Wayne County and Home Sav- 
ings Bank; Rupert Pletsch elected assistant to president; 
George H. Johnstone, formerly assistant cashier, elected 
cashier. 

Highland Park—T. W. Aston elected vice-president Ameri- 
can State Bank; Russell T. Wallace appointed cashier, suc- 
ceeding E. D. Albertson, resigned. 

Port Huron—C. C. Peck, formerly vice-president and 
cashier, elected president United States Savings Bank, suc- 
ceeding Henry F. Marx, who becomes chairman of the board. 


elected 


MONTANA 


Bowdoin—L. E. Spellum, formerly assistant cashier, ap- 
pointed cashier Bowdoin State Bank, succeeding R. C. 
Bricker. 

Conrad—P. B. Bartley, vice-president Conrad Trust and 
Savings Bank, Helena, elected president Pondera Valley State 
Bank. 

Helena—Jacob Mills elected vice-president Conrad Trust 
and Savings Bank; P. B. Bartley elected vice-president and 
cashier. 

Kalispell—Theo. Torbenson elected cashier Bank of Com- 
merce, succeeding F. O. Russell, resigned. 

Miles City—H. B. Wiley, heretofore cashier, elected vice- 
president First National Bank; Paul J. Wedge, formerly 
assistant cashier, now cashier. 

Missoula—F. T. Sterling elected president Western Mon- 
tana National Bank, succeeding G. A. Wolf; J. H. T. Ryman, 
formerly cashier, elected vice- -president, succeeding 
Lehsou; Newall Gough, formerly cashier First National Bank 
of Missoula, cashier. 


NEBRASKA 


Riverton—W. M. Moore elected president Riverton State 
Bank, succeeding A. Holdridge. 

Seward—J. C. Mulfinger, formerly cashier, elected vice- 
president Jones National Bank; F. D. Weber, formerly assist- 
ant cashier, appointed cashier. 

Seward—Harry D. Landis, formerly cashier, elected vice- 
president State Bank of Nebraska; Robert T. Cattle, formerly 
assistant cashier,'now cashier. 

Sutherland—Fred Pierson elected president Farmers State 
Bank, succeeding John W. Cox. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Concord—Harry H. Dudley, formerly cashier, elected vice- 
president Mechanics National Bank; Harry L. Alexander, 
formerly assistant cashier, appointed cashier. 


NEW JERSEY 

Hoboken—C. H. C. Jagels, formerly vice-president, elected 
president Second National Bank, succeeding Rudolph F. Rabe; 
Allen N. Terbell and J. W. Bellis elected vice-presidents. 

Jersey City—Charles E. Frazee, cashier Claremont Bank 
of Jersey City, resigned. 

Town of Union—Daniel Bermes elected president First 
National Bank, succeeding Edward E. Berger, retired. 

West Hoboken—Archibald M. Henry elected president Na- 
tional Bank of North Hudson, succeeding John Warren; 
August Miller elected vice-president, and E. R. Westerburg 
appointed cashier. 
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NEW YORK 

Buffalo—George Meadway, vice-president Market Bank, 
resigned. 

Gowanda—Franklin E. Bard, formerly cashier, elected vice- 
president Bank of Gowanda; Stanley A. Neilson, heretofore 
assistant cashier, now cashier. 

New York—Charles F. Junod elected vice-president Atlantic 
National Bank. 

New York—J. H. Bouker, formerly cashier, elected vice- 
president Irving National Bank; Eugene D. Junior appointed 
cashier. 

New York—Joseph S. Maxwell and George F. Murnane 
elected vice-presidents Liberty National Bank. 

New York—Harold C. Richard elected president The State 

}ank, succeeding Oscar L. Richard, retired; Albert I. Voorhis 
elected vice-president, succeeding Arnold Kohn, retired; Wal- 
ter L. Burckett appointed vice-president; John Kneisel ap- 
pointed cashier. 

New York—Charles P. Bogart, formerly vice-president and 
cashier, elected president Twenty-Third Ward Bank; John M. 
Haffen elected vice-president; Hy. J. Van Cook, heretofore 
assistant cashier, now cashier. 

Syracuse—Ernest R. Mulcock, cashier Solvay Bank, re- 
signed, 

NORTH CAROLINA 


Hamlet—P. S. Cooper elected president Bank of Hamlet, 
succeeding E. A. Lackey, deceased. 

Winston-Salem—A. H. Eller, formerly secretary, elected 
fourth vice-president Wachovia Bank and Trust Company; 
Gilbert T. Stephenson elected secretary. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Cogswell—N. E. Bjerke, formerly cashier, elected vice- 
president Cogswell State Bank; A. Rossberg, formerly assist- 
ant cashier, now cashier. 

OHIO 

Cleveland—H. D. King, formerly treasurer, elected secre- 
tary Cleveland Trust Company, succeeding Edward E. New- 
man; F. H. Hobson now treasurer. 

Cleveland—Edwin Baxter, cashier and secretary Federal 
Reserve Bank, resigned; J. C. Nevin elected secretary and 
Horace G. Davis, formerly assistant cashier, appointed cashier. 

Columbus—Howard C. Park, formerly cashier, now vice- 
president and cashier Central National Bank, succeeding 
Ferdinand Baumann, deceased, as vice-president. 

Springfield—Richard Fairbanks elected president American 
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Trust and Savings Bank; Harry E. Hebrank elected secretary 
and treasurer, succeeding L. ‘H. Cook, resigned. 

Toledo—R. V. Hodge, cashier Dime Savings Bank Co., 
also elected vice-president, succeeding F. W. Bainbridge, de- 
ceased. 

Toledo—John T. Rohr, formerly assistant cashier, elected 
vice-president Second National Bank. 

Toledo—Donald L. Reynolds elected vice-president Toledo 
Savings Bank & Trust Company, succeeding T. J. McDonnell. 


OREGON 

Glendale—John O. Lystul elected president Glendale State 
Bank, succeeding S. H. Rothermel. 

Marshfield—R. H. Olsen, formerly vice-president, elected 
president Scandinavian American Bank, succeeding J. E. 
Ross, resigned; L. A. Liljeqvist elected vice-president. 

Portland—Emery Olmstead elected president Northwestern 
National Bank, succeeding Henry L. Pittock, deceased. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Altoona—Irwin W. Smith, elected cashier Union Bank of 
Altoona, succeeding A. P. Rupert, retired. 


TEXAS 
Corpus Christi—Joseph Hirsch, formerly vice-president, 
elected president Corpus Christi National Bank; Philip Hower- 
ton, formerly cashier, now vice-president; E. J. Miller, 
formerly cashier First National Bank, Gregory, Texas, ap- 
pointed cashier. 


VIRGINIA 
Richmond—Conway H. Gordon, formerly cashier, elected 
vice-president Planters National Bank; Warren M. Goddard, 
formerly assistant cashier, appointed cashier. 


WISCONSIN 

Augusta—Charles Newhouse, formerly vice-president, 
elected president Peoples State Bank; R. W. Bowen now vice- 
president. 

Berlin—W. N. Crawford, formerly cashier, elected presi- 
dent First National Bank; J. H. Pickert, heretofore assistant 
cashier, appointed cashier. 

Oakfield—F. B. Worthing elected vice-president Bank of 
Oakfield, succeeding C. Henningsen. 

Whitewater—I. U. Wheeler, formerly cashier, elected hon- 
orary vice-president Citizens State Bank; C. W. Tratt. 
formerly assistant cashier, now cashier. 


Mortuary Record of Association Members 


REPORTED FROM JANUARY 25 TO FEBRUARY 25, 1919 


Alexander, J. H., director Union County Trust Company, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

Booth, James E., president Monroe County Savings Bank, 
Rochester, N. Y 

sroach, Walker, vice-president 
Bank, New Orleans, La. 

3rooks, Frank Ashby, assistant cashier Merchants National 
Bank, Salem, Mass. 

Chichester, Frank U., cashier Irving National Bank, Irving- 
ton, N. Y 

Cross, Wm. B., director Brockton National Bank, Brockton, 
Mass. 


Whitney-Central National 


Crum, Frederick H., director Peoples Trust and Guaranty 
Company, Hackensack, N. J. 

Daly, David R., director Provident Institution for Savings, 
Jersey City, N. J 

Dickey, Charles Denston, senior partner Brown Bros. & Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

Hayes, J. A., president First National Bank, Colorado Springs. 
Colo. 

Hoerr, — F., president Home Bank and Trust Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Lane, C. E., president Lombard State Bank, Lombard, IIl. 

Milliken, John T., director National Bank of Commerce, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
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Registration at the Association Offices 


REPORTED FROM JANUARY 26 TO FEBRUARY 26, 1919 


Allin, Arthur C., treasurer Middletown Savings Bank, Middle- 
town, Conn. 

Attebury, O. M., cashier Federal Reserve Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 

Beach, Samuel H., president Rome Savings Bank, Rome, N. Y 

Birmingham, James B., assistant cashier National City Bank, 
New Yor 

Blair, Frank W. president Union Trust Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Bogardus, 5. H, treasurer Stamford Savings Bank, Stam- 
ford, Conn. 

Boos, A. L., Federal Reserve Bank, Chicago, IIl. 

Bowen, —- O., 15 William Street, New York, N. Y. 

Busey, V. H., Jr., Lee, Mass. 

Campbell, Henry M., chairman of board Union Trust Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 
Clarabut, George G., 
Rome, N. Y. 
— — D., vice-president Bankers Trust Co., 


vice-president Farmers National Bank, 
New York, 


Cox, J. Elwood, president Commercial National Bank, High 
Point, 
Croft, C..A. vice- -president Madison National Bank, Madison, 
W. Va. 
ao. John S., president Savings Union Bank and Trust Co., 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Dunning, Geo. E., secretary Irving Savings Institution, New 
York, 
Edgerton, Harry L., Fidelity Trust Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Fletcher, A. B., manager Foreign Department, Second Na- 
tional Bank. Boston, Mass. 
—— A. H., vice-president Bank of Italy, San Francisco, 
al. 
Graettinger, M. A., secretary Illinois Bankers Association, 
Chicago, 
Gray, Wm. J., vice-president First and Old Detroit National 
Bank, Detroit, Mich. 

Hall, Myron S., president Buffalo Trust Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Hamilton, S., first vice-president Home Savings Bank. 
White Plains, N. Y. 

Hanefy, P. H., Traders National Bank, Rochester, N. Y. 

Hawkins, N. A., Detroit, Mich. 

Hecht, R. S., president Hibernia Bank & Trust Co., 
Orleans, La. 

Heppenheimer, Wm. C., president Trust Company of New 
Jersey, Hoboken, N. J. 

House, J. A., president Guardian Savings and Trust Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Hoyt, C. E., treasurer South Norwalk Trust Co., 


New 


So. Norwalk, 


Conn. 
Hulbert, a Nat president Merchants Loan & Trust Co., Chi- 
cag 
~~. J. W., Alliance Bank, Rochester, N. Y. 
cashier First National Bank, Chateaugay, 


Kennedy, F. P., 
N. Y. 
Knapp, A. H., cashier First National Bank, Genoa, N. Y. 
Lennox, Geo. C., assistant cashier National Bank of Com- 
merce, Rochester, 
me ha Uzal H., president Fidelity Trust Co., Newark, 


McCorkle, Walton L., New York, N. Y. 

McNeil, J. L., president Durango Trust Co., Durango, Colo. 

Mattson, Edgar L., vice-president Midland National Bank, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mellen, Frank B., Union Commerce National Bank, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
Millin, Wm. S., 
Chicago, III. 

Mills, Chas. B., vice-president Midland National Bank, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Murray, Logan C., Irving National Bank, New York, N. Y. 

Myers, Henry J., president Millerstown Deposit Bank, Chi- 
cora, Pa. 

Nelson, Wm. A., president Savings Bank of Ansonia, An- 
sonia, Conn. 

Newcomer, Waldo, president National Exchange Bank, Balti- 
more, 


vice-president Northern Trust Company, 


Obermeyer, C. J., president Greater New York Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Orr, Isaac H., vice-president St. Louis Union Trust Co., St 
Louis, Mo. 

Pease, Henry H., treasurer Hartford Trust Co., Hartford, 


Conn. 
Perine, Wm.-A., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Perry, Gardner B., vice-president National Commercial Bank, 
Albany, N. Y. 
Philpott, W. A., Jr., 
Dallas, Texas. 
ae John W., president United States Mortgage & Trust 

New York, N.Y. 

Powell B. P., vice- -president Southern Trust Co., Little Rock, 
rk. 

Puelicher, J. H., 
waukee, Wis. 

C., assistant comptroller Brooklyn Savings 

k, Brooklyn, N. 

Rhoades. Herbert A. | president Dorchester Trust Co., 
Mass. 

Roberts, Geo. E., assistant to president National City Bank, 
New York, N. Y 

Roper, W. A., assistant cashier Bank of Commerce & Trusts, 
Richmond, Va. 

Roseberry, L. H., Security Trust & Savings Bank, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

Delmer, 
alls, N. Y. 

— me, vice-president Ayers National Bank, Jackson- 
ville, Ill. 

Russell, R. LaMotte, president Manchester Trust Co., So. 
Manchester, Conn. 

Sadd, W. A., president Chattanooga Savings Bank, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

Schraffenberger, Geo., Jr., president Cincinnati 
American Institute of Banking, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Seldner, Alvin A., assistant cashier Lederers Banking House. 
New York, N. Y. 

Seymour, D. L., Detroit, Mich. 

Sheldon, H. Pp. vice-president First National Bank, James- 
town, N. Y. 

Shepherd, H. I., vice-president Ohio Savings Bank & Trust 
Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

Sisson, F. H., vice-president Guaranty Trust Co., New York. 
N. Y 


secretary Texas Bankers Association, 


vice-president Marshall & Ilsley Bank, Mil- 


Boston, 


president Peoples National Bank, Hoosick 


Chapter 


Chicago, 


Smith, Solomon A., president Northern Trust Co., 
Ill. 

Stanton, C. N., 
Ill 


president Stock Yards Savings Bank, Chicago, 


Stevens, Charles N., assistant cashier Old Colony Trust Co.. 
Boston, Mass. 

Stone, Ralph, president Detroit Trust Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Stumpf, Henry, secretary Lincoln Savings Bank, Brooklyn, 
N. Y 


Swift, A. D., assistant cashier Central National Bank, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

mai E. F., Kansas City, Mo. 

Thomas, J. F., National City Bank, New York, N. Y. 

Trowbridge, J, R., comptrolier-Franklin Savings Bank, Engle- 
wood, N. J. 

Turner, C. H., Jr., assistant secretary Mississippi Valley 
Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Walker, Russell S., president Dime Savings Bank of Brook- 
lyn, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Ward, L. A., New York, N. Y. 

Warfield, S. Davies, president Continental Trust Co., 
more, Md. 

Watson, W. P., assistant cashier Keystone National Bank, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Welton, A. D., Continental & Commercial National Bank. 
Chicago, IIl. 

Whittock, W. B., superintendent State Banking Department, 


Springfield, Ill. 
Williams, Clinton L., Old Dominion Trust Co., Richmond, Va. 


Balti- 
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There are frequent changes which come about through consolidations, mergers, liquidations and changes of title. 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


Membership Changes 


IXEPORTED FROM JANUARY 25 To FEBRUARY 25, 1919 


The General Secre- 


tary of the Association would appreciate receiving from members notice of any changes which occur, for the purpose of keeping the 
membership list correct and giving publicity through the columns of the JOURNAL. 


California....... 


Georgia 


Illinois. 


Michigan 


.Cloverdale.......Bank of Cloverdale converted 


into 
First National Bank. 


Colorado Springs. First National Bank of Colorado City 


. Savannah 


. Pearl City 


Roanoke 


Fort Way 


Griswold 


Haverhill 


. Hugoton 


succeeded by City National Bank. 
eee Seer Merchants National Bank in voluntary 
liquidation and assets taken over by 
Citizens and Southern Bank. 

Pearl City Bank changed to Pearl City 
Banking Company. 

German-American State Bank changed 
to Roanoke State Bank. 

ee Nuttman & Co. changed to Nuttman 
& Co. Bank. 

. Union Trust & Savings Bank absorbed 
by International Trust and Savings 
Bank. 

Citizens Bank changed to Citizens 
State Bank. 

German Savings Bank changed to 
Farmers Savings Bank. 

Hugoton State Bank succeeded by 
First National Bank. 


Union Bank changed to National 
Union Bank. 


Missouri......... Newtown 
New York... . Rochester 
New Paris. 
Oklahoma .. Oklahoma City.. 
Oregon . Molalla..... 
South Dakota... . Kimball. 
Rapid City.. 


Chillicothe. ...... 
Decatur 


Winfield..... 
.Salt Lake City... 


Tacoma. ....6... 


.First State Bank 


Bank of Newtown consolidated with 
Newtown State Bank. 

Ford, Enos, and Wolcott changed to 
Ford & Enos. 


.Farmers Banking Co. succeeded by 


First National Bank. 


.State Exchange Bank merged with 


State National Bank. 

Molalla State Bank converted into 
First National Bank. 

Lumbard Bank changed to Lumbard 
State Bank. 


. Merchants Loan & Trust Co. changed 


to Citizens Bank & Trust Co. 
First State Bank in liquidation. . 
consolidated with 
First National Bank. 


.Winfield State Bank succeeded by 


First National Bank. 

Salt Lake Security and Trust Company 
in liquidation. 

Fidelity Trust Co. purchased by Bank 
of California, N. A. 


New and Regained Members from January 27 to February 25, 1919, Inclusive 


Alabama 


Ashville Savings Bank, Ashville 61-255. 


Georgia—Continued 


Bank of Danielsville, Danielsville 64-582 


Iowa—Cx 


Rinard 


»ntinued 
Savings Bank, Rinard 72-1556. 


Bank of Gantt, Gantt 61-296 (regained). 
Lineville National Bank, Lineville 61-211 
Union Bank, Mobile 61-31 (re- 
ained). 
Bank” of Monroeville, Monroeville 61-470 
(regained). 
W. B. Folmar & Sons, 
61-101, 
Bank of Valley Head, Valley Head 61-430 
(regained). 
Arkansas 


Bank of Bauxite, Bauxite 81-291 (re- 
gained). 


Faulkner Tite Bank, Conway 81-126 
(regained). 
Peoples Bank, Blytheville 81-106 


Bankers, Troy, 


(re- 


ained). 

Bradley County Bank, Hermitage 81-359 
(regained). 

Como Trust Co., Hot Springs 81-52. 


First National Bank, Mansfield 81-595. 
First National Bank, Mena 81-98 (re- 
gained). 
Bank of Mulberry, Mulberry 81-257. 
Bank of Rison, Rison 81-428 (regained). 
California 
Los Angeles Trust & Savings Bank, Sev- 
enth St. & Central Ave., Branch, 
Los Angeles 16-54 
Bank of San Gabriel, San Gabriel 90-826. 
Guaranty Trust & Savings Bank, Harbor 
Branch, San Pedro 90-212. 
Colorado 
Agate State Bank, Agate 82-389. 
Farmers aed & Savings Bank, Calhan 


82- 
First National Bank, Florence 82-92 (re- 
gained). 
Gilerest State Bank, Gilcrest 82-247. 
Northern Bank & Trust Co., Greeley 82- 


87. 
Bank of Pueblo, Pueblo 42-7. 
District of Columbia 
Seventh Street Savings Bank, Washing- 
ton 15-77 (regained). 
Florida 
Hughes Trust & Banking Co., Arcadia 
63-318 


Citizens Bank, Bushnell 63-149. 
Commercial Bank, Jasper 63-297 


gained). 
Molino State Bank, Molino 63-249 (re- 

_ gained). 
lirst National Bank, Perry 63-130 (re- 

gained). 
Tallahassee 63-69 (re- 


(re- 


Citizens Bank, 
gained). 
Georgia 
Bank 
64-794 (regained). 
Bank of Dalton, Dalton 64-174 (regained). 


of Lumpkin County, Dahlonega 


(regained). 

Bank of Molena, 64-665 
gained). 

Union Banking Co., Monroe 64-846 (re- 
gained). 

Peoples National Bank, Quitman 64-976. 


Molena (re- 


Idaho 


Jefferson State Bank, Menan 92-254. 

First National Bank, Pocatello 92-17 (re- 
gained). 

Farmers State Bank, Tetonia 92-251. 


Illinois 


First Trust & Savings Bank, Aledo 70- 
624 (regained). 
Bradford 70-949 


Phenix Banking Co., 
(regained). 
First National Bank, Cambridge 70-781. 
Geo. H. Burr & Co., Chicago (regained). 
First State Bank, Coulterville 70-1237. 
Fairfield National Bank, Fairfield 70-572 
(regained). 
National Bank of Jerseyville, Jerseyville 
70-444 (regained). 
Sterling National Bank, Sterling 70-298 
(regained). 


Indiana 


Farmers & Merchants Bank, Elizabeth- 
town 71-740 (regained). 

First National Bank, Fremont 71-1072. 

Northern Trust & Savings Bank, Ham- 
mond 71-1049. 

Farmers & Merchants Bank, Highland 
71-1010 (regained). 

La Grange State Bank, La Grange 71- 
498 (regained). 

Moores Hill State Bank, Moores Hill, 
71-846 (regained). 

First National Bank, Poseyville 71-631 
(regained). 

Jackson County Loan & Trust Co., Sey- 
mour 71-299 (regained). 

State Bank, Terra Haute 


-44. 
Union Bank, Union Mills 71-1109. 


Iowa 


First National Bank, Adair 72-682 (re- 
gained). 

Bankers Farm Investment Co., Cedar 
Rapids. 

Farmers Savings Bank, Center Point 72- 
1709 (regained). 

Farmers Trust & Savings Bank, Dumont 
72-1790 (regained). 

Farmers Savings Bank, Garber 72-1333. 

State Bank of Laurens, Laurens 72-730. 

Le Claire Savings Bank, Le Claire 72- 
1413 (regained). 

First National Bank, Marathon 72-941. 

Peoples State Bank, Maxwell 72-769 (re- 
gained). 

Savings Bank, Palo 72-1519 

gained), 


(re- 


Citizens Savings Bank, Sigourney 72-391 
(regained). 
Swaledale Savings Bank, Swaledale 72- 
1607 (regained). 
First National Bank, Titonka 72-1123. 
Kansas 
Security National Bank, Arkansas City 
83-98 (regained). 
Rawlins County State Bank, Atwood 83- 
480 (regained). 
American National Bank, Augusta 83- 
1215 (regained). 
Citizens National Bank, Colby 83-1262. 
First National Bank, Elk ity 83-820 
(regained). 
Herkimer State Bank, Herkimer 83-867 
(regained). 
Exchange State Bank, 83-40 
(regained). 
Inter-City State Bank, Rosedale 83-123. 
Security State Bank, Rosedale 83-122 
(regained). 
National Bank, Wamego 83-285 
(regained). 
Kentucky 
Glendale Banking Co., Glendale 73-502. 
First National Bank, Hazard 73-378 (re- 
gained). 
Central Savings Bank & Trust Co., New- 
port 73-29 (regained). 
Clark County National Bank, Winchester 


Parsons 


First 


Louisiana 
Caldwell Bank, Columbia 84-165 
gained). 
ae National Bank, Delhi 84- 


« 
Citizens State & Savings Bank, Patterson 
84-81 (regained). 
City Savings Bank & Trust Co., Shreve- 
port 84-5. 
Maine 
South Paris Savings Bank, South Paris 
52-169 (regained). 
Maryland 
The Oxford Bank, Oxford 65-188 
gained). 
Massachusetts 
A. B. Leach & Co., Boston (regained). 
Grafton Savings Bank, Grafton 53-571 


(regained). 
Hawes, Tewksbury & Co., New Bedford 
(regained). 
First National Bank, West Newton 53- 
506 (regained). 
Michigan 
First State Savings Bank, Bronson 74- 


454 (regained). 
First National Bank, Burr Oak 74-488 


(regained). 
Exchange Bank of E. H. Pinney & Son, 


Cass City 74-443 (regained). 


(re- 


(re- 
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Michigan—Continued 
Delton State Bank, Delton 74-621. 
W. E. Reilly & Co., Detroit (regained). 
Grand Rapids Trust Co., Grand Rapids 
74-12 (regained). 
Lowell State Bank, Lowell 74-365 (re- 
= ined) 
Savings Bank, Pellston 
4-786 (regained). 
Exchange Bank of M. 
Sanilac 74-799. 
Minnesota 
Citizens State Bank, Cokato 75-1317. 
First State Bank, Comfrey 75-608. 
Peoples State Bank, Duluth, 75-12. 
Meadowsland State Bank, Meadowsland 
75-1201. 
Lake 


N. Mugan, Port 


State Bank, Minneapolis 
Lake Street State Bank, Minneapolis 17- 


6. 
Farmers State Bank, Rockford 75-1376. 
Sanborn State Bank, Sanborn 75-928. 
First State Bank, Sebeka 75-933 (re- 

gained). 
Farmers State Bank, Storden 75-1273 
(regained). 

Mississippi 
Leake County Bank, Carthage 85-287. 
—, of Hickory Flat, Hickory Flat 85- 
Bank of Kemper, 


Scooba 85-389 (re- 
gained). 


The Peoples Bank, Utica 85-253. 
Home Savings Bank, Vicksburg 85-8. 
Missouri 

State Bank of Bevier, Bevier 80-360 (re- 
gained). 

First National Bank, Cainesville 80-551. 

Citizens Bank, Clarksville 80-539 (re- 
gained). 


Sank, Clearmont 80-925. 
Citizens State Bank, De Kalb 80-776. 
Duenweg State Bank, Duenweg 80-1335. 
Farmers Bank, Eugene 80-844. 

Farmers Bank, Forest Green 80-988. 
Farmers National Bank, Ludlow 80-767 


(regained). 
Bank of Marble Head, Marble Head 80- 
Bank, Milan 80- 


1087 (regained). 
Citizens International 

Palmyra 80-307 
Pleasant Hill 


301. 
Virst National Bank, 

80-564 
Clair 


Caruthersville 


(regained). 
Pleasant. Banking Co., 
80-3 
First National Bank, Ridgeway 
(regained). 
Farmers & Merchants Bank, St. 
80-1413. 
Little & Hays, St. Louis (regained). 
Farmers Bank, Skidmore 80-677. 
Villa Ridge State Bank, Villa Ridge 80- 
1361 (regained). 
Montana 
Farmers State Bank, Glentana 93-334. 
Banking Corporation of Montana, Helena 
93-33 (regained). 
Farmers State Bank, Highwood 93-440 
(regained). 
Merchants Bank, Livingston 93-54 (re- 
gained). 
Malta National Bank, Malta 93-438. 
Nebraska 
Farmers State Bank, Greenwood 76-939 
(regained). 
Farmers State Bank, Gurley, 76-1161. 
Henry State Bank, Henry 76-750 (re- 
gained). 
Minden State Bank, Minden 76-993. 
Oshkosh State Bank, Oshkosh 76-1075. 
Union State Bank, Strang 76-878 (re- 
gained). 
Nebraska State Bank, Valentine 76-991. 
Farmers State Bank, Winside 76-966. 
First National Bank, Wynot 76-593. 
New Hampshire 
Somersworth Savings Bank, Somersworth 
54-78 (regained). 
New Jersey 
Ocean City Title & Trust Co., 
55-360. 
New York 
Briggs National Bank, Clyde 50-698 (re- 
gained). 
Bank, 


First National 
50-706. 

State Bank of Fillmore, Fillmore 50-728 
(regained). 

First National Bank of Griffin Corners, 
Fleischmanns 50-633 (regained). 

American Trust Co., New York 1-307. 

Franklin Trust Co., Madison Avenue 
Branch, New York 1-115. 


Ocean City 


Croton-on-Hudson 


New York— Continued 


Trust Co., 
1-104 


United States 
Madison 
(regained). 

Baker, Carruthers & Pell, 
gained). 

Greenpoint National Bank, Brooklyn, 1- 


Mortgage & 
Branch, New York 


New York (re- 


Bank of Long Island, Far Rockaway 1- 


Ford & Enos, Rochester (regained). a) 
Manufacturers National Bank, Troy, 50- 
64 (regained). 


North Carolina 


Farmers National Bank, 

511 (regained). 
of Madison, 

gained). 

First National Bank, Snow Hill 66-590 
(regained). 

Wilmington Savings & Trust Co., Wil- 
mington 66-1 (regained). 


Louisburg 66- 
Madison 66-388 (re- 


North Dakota 


First International Bank, Columbus 7T7- 


417 (regained). 

First National Bank, Forman 77-584. 

Gardena State Bank, Gardena 77-592 
(regained). 

Farmers & Merchants Bank, New Rock- 
ford 77-122 (regained). 
Roseglen State Bank, Roseglen 77-959. 
Ransom County Trust Co., Sheldon. 
Middlewest Trust Co., Valley City 

835 (regained). 


Ohio 


Amherst 56- 
13-78 
56-732 


Amherst Park Bank Co., 
1250. 

Winton Savings Bank, Cincinnati 
(regained). 

Woodruff National Bank, Dunkirk 
(regained). 

Union Deposit Bank, Maunee 56-596 (re- 


gained). 

New Knox National Bank, Mt. 
56-297 (regained). 

The Waldo Bank, Waldo 56-1189. 

State Security Bank, Zanesville 
(regained). 


Vernon 


56-122 


Oklahoma 


Bank of Amorita, Amorita 86-669 (re- 
gained). 

Citizens Bank, Billings 86-546. 

First State Bank, Blanchard 86-516. 

Oklahoma State Bank, Enid 86-17 
gained). 

First State Bank, Gowen 86-1017. 

Kinta State Bank, Kinta 86-801 

gained). 

Cotton Exchange Bank, 
(regained). 

Farmers National Bank, Norman 86- 
(regained). 

Commercial National Bank, Nowata 86- 
137 (regained). 

Purcell Bank & Trust Co., 
190 (regained). 

Bank of Salina, Salina 86-967 (regained). 

Citizens Bank, Shamrock 86-675 (re- 
gained). 

Security State Bank, Shawnee 86-34. 

State National Bank, Wanette 86-501 
(regained). 

National Bank, 86-447 
(regained). 


Leedey 86- 


Purcell 86- 


First Westville 


Oregon 


First Bank of Reedsport, Reedsport 96- 
288. 


Pennsylvania 


The Citizens Bank, Albion 60-970 (re- 
gained). 

Farmers National Bank, Canton 60-961. 

Clearfield Trust Co., Clearfield 60-629 
(regained). 

First National Bank, Honeybrook 60-1192 
(regained). 

Houtzdale Trust Co., Houtzdale 60-1479. 

First National Bank, Howard 60-1198 
(regained). 

First National Bank, Marietta 60-914. 

Geo. A. Huhn & Sons, Philadelphia (re- 
gained). 


South Carolina 


Peoples Bank, Bamberg 67-172 (regained). 

Commercial Bank, Estill 67-471 (re- 
gained). 

Peoples Bank, 
gained). 

Farmers & Merchants Bank, Williston 67- 
403 (regained). 


Fountain Inn 67245 (re- 


South Dakota 


Bank of Bijou Hills .Bijou Hills 78-508. 

Bank of Bowdle, Bowdle 78-210 (re- 
gained). 

First National Bank, Clear Lake, 78-203 
(regained). 


South Dakota—Continued 


American State Bank, Java 78-284 

Bank of Lily, Lily 78-568 (regained). 

Clark County Bank, Naples 78-586 (re- 
gained). 

Peoples. State Bank, New Effington 78- 


Dakota State Bank, Salem 78-703 (re. 
gained). 


Tennessee 


Bank of Bolivar, 
gained). 
Bank of Bristol, Bristol 87-82 (regained), 


Texas 

Citizens Bank, Aledo 88-906. _ 

Citizens State Bank, Bastrop 88-496 (re. 
gained). 

Austin County State Bank, Bellville 88- 
369 (regained). 

Citizens National Bank, Cameron 88-281 
(regained). 

First National Bank, Canadian 88-511. 

— National Bank, Eastland 88- 
18 


Bolivar 87-233 (re 


First National Bank, Jacksonville 88-327. 

First National Bank, Junction 88-1720 
(regained). 

Littlefield State Bank, Littlefield 88-1692 
(regained). 

Guaranty State Bank, Longview 88-191, 

Virst National Bank, San Saba 88-424. 

Peoples Guaranty State Bank, Tyler 88- 


First National Bank, Winfield 88-1657 
(regained). 


Utah 
Magna Banking Co., Magna 97-113 (re- 
gained). 
Monticello State Bank, Monticello 97-123, 


Virginia 

First National 
(regained). 

Bank of Blacksburg, 
(regained). 

Farmers & Merchants Bank, Burkeville 
68-324 (regained). 

Peoples Bank, Courtland 68-289 (re- 
gained). 

I’'ront Royal National Bank, Front Royal 
68-242 (regained). 

Farmers & Merchants National Bank, 
Hamilton 68-369 (regained). 

National Bank of Herndon, Herndon 68- 


372. 
Bank, Huddleston 68-504 (re- 


Citizens 
gained) 

Bank of La Crosse, La Crosse 68-294. 

National Bank of Commerce, Norfolk 68- 
36 (regained). 

Parksley National Bank, Parksley 68-265 
(regained). 

Virginia National Bank, Petersburg 68-85 
(regained). 

State Bank of Remington, 
68-480 (regained). 

Bank of Troutsdale, Troutsdale 68-444 
(regained). 


West Virginia 
First National Bank, 69-379. 
Wyoming County Bank, Pineville 69-367 
(regained). 
Citizens Bank, 
gained). 
Nicholas County Bank, Summersville 69- 


Wallace Bank, Wallace 69-313 (regained). 
Commercial Bank, Wellsburg 69-1 


Wisconsin 
Bancroft State Bank, 
(regained) . 
The State Bank, Mt. Sterling 79-784 
ee Exchange Bank, Neshkoro 79- 
62 


State Bank of Oconto Falls, Oconto Falls 
79-631. 

Spencer State Bank, Spencer 79-683. 

Wayside State Bank, Wayside 79-754. 

Wilton State Bank, Wilton 79-721 
gained). 


Wyoming 

lirst National Bank, Greybull 99-67 (re 
gained). 

Citizens National Bank, 


Bank, Altavista 68-304 


Blacksburg 68-312 


Remington 


Richwood 69-356 (re- 


Bancroft 79-786 


Torrington 99 


Citizens State Bank, 


Alaska 
Bank of Alaska, 


Upton 99-145. 


Wrangell (regained). 


Canada 


Union Trust Co., Toronto, Ontario. 


Mexico 


Lacaud & Son, Bankers, Mexico City (re 
gained) 


